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No Room For 
“Rule of Thumb” 


By Constant Research and Precise Control, Making 





Devoe Colors Has Become an Exact Science 


TS NO SECRET! The reason for the unfailing 
strength, brilliance and permanence of Devoe 
Colors lies in unflagging scientific development. From 
the first critical choice of pigments through every step 
of manufacture, rigid technical precision holds sway. 
Se you know that Devoe Colors will flow smoothly 
and apply easily—that they will be briiliant—and 
last. With such superiority, you'll be astonished at the 
reasonable prices. Ask at your supply store. 





Read what famous Artists say about Devoe Colors: 


GORDON GRANT: “‘Devoe & Raynolds Company, by 
thoroughgoing research, lead competitors in the de- 
velopment of oil and water colors.” 

LUIGI LUCIONI: “| find Devoe & Raynolds Co. has de- 
veloped oil and water colors as fine as any in the 
world.” 

McCLELLAND BARCLAY: “Devoe and Raynolds chemists 
have developed oil and water colors comparable with 
any that can be had—at any price.” 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., 


INC. 





e Not a batch of colors escapes the searching scrutiny of 


a Devoe expert on colors. 


Constant uniformity is assured. 





* 





Devoe also makes fin Artis.s’ Brushes 


XPERT CRAFTSMEN with the pick of the world’s 
highest quality Russian sable fashion Devoe Art- 
Brushes. With rare skill, 


these artisans endow 


born of years of expe- 
their handiwork with 
unusual resilience, correct taper, anda snap that does 
the work ina single stroke. You'll like Devoe Brushes 
—you'll enjoy the ease with which they work. Try 
them and see for yourself. Get an assortment today 
from your favorite art supply store, 


580 Fifth Avenue °* 


ists 
rience, 


New York 











DEALERS ATTENTION! 


Quick profits <n this professional product 





COLUMBIA ART CEMENT 


has long been a necessary part of the equipment of artists, 
printers, photographers, sign painters, etc. 
EVERYTHING AN ADHESIVE SHOULD BE! - 


will do the 
satisfaction 


It's clean . . . easy to use ... curl-proof ... 
job whether you want it for a day or a year... 
guaranteed. 


DEALERS WRITE NOW for illustrated booklet 
explaining why you should stock this quick- 
selling profit maker. 


COLUMBIA CEMENT CoO. 


150 INGRAHAM STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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FINE ARTISTS’ 


COLORS 


IN ALL MEDIUMS 
Oil 


(sTS, OlL iy 
adem 


F.WEBERCO. - Water - Tempera 


PHIL ADELPHIA Pastel - Aqua Pastel 
Specialties: 
PERMALBA 

An Artists’ Permanent White 


TRUE ARTISTS’ CANVASES 
Permalba - Primed 


OILS - VARNISHES - VEHICLES 
* for all painting techniques 
WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 
FINE ARTISTS’ BRUSHES 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen 


Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
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SPEEDBALL PENS 
eo 


* GWE FINISH PENS 


Wt KANOLE INKS 
AND THIN COLORS 





HINGE FEEDERS 
FLICK OPEN TO CLEAN 
HANDLE MORE INK 


GOLD PLATED 
TEMPERED STEEL” 
INK RESERVOIRS 


Gold- plated pen-steel reservoirs 
handle 100% more ink pertectly- 
feeders flick open for quick cleaning 
and snap back into place,as oftenas 
you need to clean them, by simply 
lifting and closing the upper feeder 


The most practical development _/ 
in lettering and drawing pens for 
artists and draftsmen ina decade 
Flicker pens load uth 2 dip and 
handle /00% more ink perfectly. 


SEE THEM NOW 
re, AT YOUR DEALER! 





UNT PEN CO. 


Camden, W.J.,U5.A. 








If you 
really 
want to 
SELL 
YOUR 
ART 
you need 
this great 
book 


SO— YOU’RE GOING TO BE AN ARTIST 
by Matlack Price 





is packed with information of the most prac- 
tical sort. It tells what the young artist needs 
to know besides art—and that is plenty! How 
art is bought and sold, what kind of work is 
in demand, how to do business with the buyer; 


in short, how to cash in on your art education! 
Only $2.50 Postpaid 
WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 





DIXON “at” CHOSEN 
FOR ORIGINAL 
TECHNIQUE 


This is a reduced reproduction of a striking 
snowscape color drawing by Winold Reiss. 
He used Dixon But” Colored Pencils on 
black paper, “directly, as one would use a 
lead pencil without the help of any mechan: 
ical means of rubbing in color.” 


The artist also says: “I have found it effective 
to use one layer of colored pencil on top of 
the other, thereby achieving a mixed color on 
the paper itself. In applying this second color 
it is important that it be a thin application 
in order that the first color has a chance to 
vibrate through.” 


Dixon But” Colored Pencils offer the 
artist a complete palette of 36 brilliant colors, 
You'll wel- 
come their smooth, even texture, too, and 
their strength. 


which neither smear nor run. 


Pencil Sales Department 32-J10 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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A MONTHLY SURVEY OF OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ARTS 


Where to Exhibit 





Competitions 





Chicago—Nov. 14-Jan. 5 


American Paintings and Sculpture 
5Ilst Annual 


Art Institute of Chicago 


Open to all American artists. Media: oil and sculp- 
ture. Awards of $2,500 in prizes and medals. Entry 
cards received through Oct. 2; works by Oct. 17. 
For blanks and information write: Art Institute of 


Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


Chicago—Nov. 1-30 


Chicago Soc. of Etchers 4th Annual Exhibition 
of Miniature Prints 


Society of Etchers 


Open to Active Members only. Media: any metal 
plate; prints not to be more than 3x5 in., priced at 
$5 or under. Prints must be in by Oct. 20. Write 
to: James Swann, Sec’y, 2343 Geneva Terrace, Chi 
cago, Illinois. 


Cincinnati—Nov. 2-Dec. 1 
Exhibit of American Art, 47th Annual 
Cincinnati Art Museum 


Open to all. Media: oil, water color, sculpture. 
Entry blanks received through Oct. 8; Works by 
Oct. 14. Jury; no awards. For information write: 
Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati Art Museum. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


East Orange, N. J.—Mar. 1-31 


\. J. Water Color and Sculpture Soc. 
2nd Annual Exhibition 


Art Center 


Open to all New Jersey artists. Media: sculpture 
and water color. Entry blanks received through Feb. 
26; Exhibits by Mar. 1. For blanks and information 
Ny Kent Coes, 28 Gates Avenue, Montclair, 


Montclair, N. J.—Nov. 3-24 
New Jersey State Ann. Exhibition 
Montclair Art Museum 


Open to artists born in New Jersey or those who 
live there 3 mos. éach year, or have lived there for 
past 5 years. Media: oils, water colors, sculpture, 
prints and drawings. Bronze medals awarded. Entry 
blanks must be in Oct. 5; entries received Oct. 6-13. 
For blanks and information write: Montclair Art 
Museum, South Mountain & Bloomfield Avenues, 
Montclair, N. J. 


New York—Oct. 10-31 


Annual Autumn Exhibition 
Academy of Allied Arts 


Open to all artists. Media: oil, water color and 
sculpture. Entry cards received through Sept. 30; 
Exhibits Oct. 3. For information and blanks write: 
Leo Nadon, Dir., Academy of Allied Arts, 349 
West 86th Street, New York. 


New York—Oct. 30-Nov. 12 
The Allied Artists of America 
Amer. Fine Arts Building 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, sculpture, water 
color and designs for murals. Prizes. Date for re- 
ceiving entries, Oct. 25. For entry blanks and infor- 


mation write to: Howard B. Spencer, Sec’y, 200 W. 
57, New York. 
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New York—Nov. 11-Dec. 14 


American Veterans Society of Artists 


2nd Annual Exhibition 
Barbizon-Plaza Art Galleries 


Open to all artists who served in the U. S. armed 
forces during the World War. Media: oil, water 
color, drawing and prints. For circular of complete 
information write to Charles Andrew Hafner, Chair- 
man, Amer. Veterans Soc. of Artists, 112 W. 54. 


New York—Dec. 2-28 


The Society of American Etchers 
25th Annual Exhibit 
National Arts Club 


Open to all artists. Media: metal plate only. Two 
prizes of $50 each; three of $25. Entry slips re- 
ceived through Oct. 19; prints, Oct. 26. For entry 
blank and information write: Amory Hunt, Ex. 


Sec’y, 141 E. 40, New York. 
Oklahoma City—Dec. 8-31 


Annual Exhibition of Lithography 
WPA Oklahoma Art Center 


Open to living American artists. Medium: black 
and white lithographs. Purchase prize: $50. Entry 
blanks to Nov. 15; Entries on or before Nov. 25. 
For blanks and information write: Nan Sheets, 
WPA Oklahoma Art Center, Municipal Audi- 
torium, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Omaha, Nebr.—Dec. 1-Jan. 1 


Annual Six States Exhibition 
Joslyn Memorial, Omaha 


Open to all artists living in Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Colorado and S. Dakota. Media: oils and 
water colors (framed), prints, drawings, pottery, 
small sculpture. No prizes except privilege of one- 
man show. Entries received Oct. 15-Nov. 15. For 
information write: Miss Mary Pollard, Joslyn Memo- 
rial, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Philadelphia—Nov. 3-Dec. 8 


Pennsylvania Soc. of Miniature Painting, 
39th Ann. Exhibition 


Penn. Academy of Fine Arts 


Open to original miniature paintings by living 
artists; all media. Bronze awards and cash prizes. 
Entry blanks received through Sept. 30; works 
received by Oct. 21. For information write: Miss 


A. M. Archambault, Sec’y, 1714 Chestnut Street. 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Oct. 12-Nov. 3 


National Ceramic Exhibition, Ninth Annual 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 


Open to all American and Canadian artists. Jury. 
Prizes. Deadline for receiving entries—Sept. 30. For 
complete information write: Miss Anna Wetherill 
Olmstead, Dir., The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Wilmington, Del.—Nov. 11-Dec. 1 
Delaware Artists 27th Exhibit 
Delaware Art Center 


Open to all artists living ir Del., pupils of Howard 
Pyle and members of Wilmington Soc. of Fine 
Arts. Media: oil and sculpture. Fee: none, except 
$5 membership dues to out-of-state artists. Cash 
prizes: $100 and $50. Entry blanks must accompany 
exhibits which must be received by Nov. 5. For in- 
formation and blanks write: Delaware Art Center, 


Park Drive & Woodlawn Ave., Wilmington, Del 





Poster Contests 


{merican Society for the Control of Cancer 


A Poster Competition to stimulate public interest 
in the control of cancer. Entries will be received 
Oct. 1-12. Prizes: $1,000, $500, $250, $50, $25 and 
$10; also Honorable Mentions. For complete details 
write to: National Alliance of Art and Industry, 
119 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


McCandlish Awards—1941 


Early in spring of 1941—date not yet decided. As 
in previous years this will be a poster design con- 
test. Prizes for 1940 were: $500, $300, $150, and 
$50. Comparable prizes will be awarded in 1941. 
Complete details will be given as soon as received, 


Competition for Women 
The Reed Art Contest 


A contest for designing an illustrative Cover for a 
Brochure to be issued for their Golden Jubilee is 
being conducted by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Open to women 18 to 30 years of 
age; amateur, student or professional artist. Prizes 
of $50 and 3 Honorable Mentions will be awarded. 
Contest closes Feb. 15, 1941. For circular of com- 
plete information, address: General Federation 
Headquarters, 1734 N Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Industrial Design Contest 
Museum of Modern Art 


As a first major undertaking, the new Department 
of Industrial Design of the Museum of Modern 
Art, 11 West 53 Street, New York, is now pre- 
paring an extensive program for the purpose of dis- 
covering young designers who are capable of a fresh 
approach to design problems and for development 
of their designs beyond this stage into production. 

The first stage of this program is a Competition 
which will be open to anyone in the United States, 
Cuba, Mexico, Central or South America. The com- 
plete program for the Competition, which will cover 
such fields as furniture, fabrics and lighting, will be 
ready in the early fall and will be distributed widely. 

Entries will be judged early in December by a 
jury selected by the Museum of Modern Art. Ar- 
rangements are being made for the winning design- 
ers to receive commissions for the production ot 
their designs and for royalties or fees instead of 
cash prizes. 





Placement Bureau 


Do you know that the National Alliance of Art 
and Industry maintains a Placement Bureau which 
serves as a clearing house for artists and designers? 
Registration hours: 10 a. m. to 12 noon, Mon. 


Wed., and Fri. Address: 119 E. 19 St., New York. 


Visit the Graphic Gallery 


A Permanent Exhibition of the Graphic Industries 
has been assembled at the Graphic Gallery, 228 E. 
45 St., New York. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 7 p. m. 
except Saturday and Sunday. Evenings are reserved 
for lectures and excursions of professional groups. 


New Department 


The Bulletin Board, a new department, takes 
the place of our monthly calendar of New 
York exhibitions. We believe that news of 
opportunities in the arts will serve more of 
our readers in a very practical way. 
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YOU 
CAN EARN 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
TO AMERICAN ARTIST 





ORGANIZE 


A GROUP OF SUBSCRIBERS | 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTION RATES > 

5 subscriptions for $11.25* 

10 subscriptions for $20.00° | 

| 

Terms:—Group subscriptions must come to |, 

us directly from group organizers accom- 

panied by remittance in full. No cash com- | 

missions allowed. “Foreign postage $1.00 
per subscription extra, Canadian, 50¢. 


* (No cash commissions paid on group subscriptions) 








Organize a group of 5 subscribers at the 
above rates and you can earn a one year 
subscription (either new or renewal). Or- it 
ganize a group of 10 subscribers and we'll | 
award you a two-year subscription. ih 


The regular subscription price 
for a “single subscription to 


- AMERICAN ARTIST | 


| is $3.00 for ten numbers. \ 





| 

i 
s 
Send in your group order now : 
Don't miss a single issue of this instructive | 
art magazine written by America’s top- | 
ranking artists. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


330 West 42nd Street New York 
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DETAIL OF JOHN STEUART CURRY’S KANSAS MURAL AS IT APPEARED IN THE CARTOON STAGE 








Curry had his cartoon—drawn full-size in charcoal, on paper—put 
in place on the wall for his own inspection and study before begin- 
ning his painting. The vertical lines at the right are steam pipes, 
since removed 

The Cover picture shows Curry squaring-up his preliminary scale 
drawing (two inches to the foot) preparatory to enlargement and 
transferring by projection to the walls of the statehouse at Topeka 
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John Steuart Curry 


+ and his hansas Murals — t 





When John Steuart Curry, Kansas-born artist in resi- 
dence at Wisconsin University, was engaged by a murals 
commission composed of Kansas editors and state ofh- 
cials, the instructions were brief: “Do a Kansas mural.” 

Sounds simple, doesn’t it? But when one reviews the 
history of the state—sees the tremendous contradictory 
forces which have gone to make Kansas what it is today, 
the polyglot assortment of people who came to the state, 
the various factors which have entered into its life since 
that time, then one realizes it was not such a simple as- 
signment. 

There were, there are, freaks in Kansas — subjects 
whose various idiosyncrasies would make excellent mural 
copy, would cause no end of controversy, would estab- 
lish the current renown of the artist if only for a few 
years. There was Carrie Nation, world famed prohibi- 
tionist who rated headline space because she took a 
hatchet in hand, went about smashing saloons. There 
was that itinerant congressman, Sockless Jerry Simpson, 
who called attention to himself through the simple expe- 
dient of campaigning sans socks. Mary Ellen Lease was 
one of many whose exploits would make ideal material 
for the muralist. 

With all this field from which to draw, Curry re- 
stricted himself with an almost Spartan courage. He 
examined the history of the state in which he had been 
born, reared, educated. It was not necessarily a state of 
weird hypocrites, people who acted as if they could not 
live without the next moment’s publicity. It was a state 
born amid a great conflict of social ideas, a state which 
became a battleground for two ideologies, a state which, 
before it could forsake its swaddling clothes, had sud- 
denly found itself in the spotlight of a nation. Curry 
recalled the facts of its first claim to existence, recog- 
nized the factors that had gone into making it a state 
which, while frequently the butt of good-natured fun, 
still managed to produce some of the most progressive 
social thinking of the age. 

After the coming of the white man to America—and 
Kansas—400 years ago, there started the conflict which 
was to make Kansas a battleground for two philosophies 
of life. The pro-slavery and free-state forces made 
Kansas an arena in which they fought the first rounds of 
a great battle which was to culminate in the Civil War. 
It was here that John Brown preached his first sermons 
against the iniquity of enslaving a fellow man, be he 
white or black. It was in Kansas that the seeds of civil 
war were sown, where they sprouted, where they bloomed 
into full-fledged, bloody Civil War. 


As Curry explained to the Kansas murals commission, 
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when he submitted his first sketches of the proposed 
murals: “Kansas was the starting place for the war be- 
tween North and South. You can’t paint Kansas history 
without painting that. And you can’t paint that without 
including John Brown.” And so, when Curry presented 
his preliminary sketches to the commission, John Brown 
was the dominant central figure of the entire conception. 

True, Coronado and Father Padilla are in one part 
of the mural. There is a buffalo hunter in another. The 
present-day Kansas farmer and his happy wife and 
child are central figures in still another section. But it 
is John Brown, the rabble-rousing person, whether you 
consider him scoundrel or saint, who dominates the 
murals; John Brown, the fellow whose theories led him 
to Harper’s Ferry and a martyr’s death, who carries the 
keynote of the Kansas murals. He is not Kansas—but 
he represents the conflict of man against man, man 
against nature, man against himself which has been on 
the Kansas scene since the beginning. He is the turmoil 
and confusion and approach to chaos which has con- 
fronted Kansas since the first grasshopper plague, since 
that day a pioneer first saw the dread funnel shape of 
a tornado cloud loom on the southwest horizon, since 
that first dreadful summer when springs went dry, when 
the fields burned to a ghastly brown, when cattle thinned 
and died. 

Curry, in his report to the commission on the John 
Brown group, said: “Centered on the north wall is the 
gigantic figure of John Brown. In his outstretched left 
hand, the word of God, and in the right a ‘Beecher’s 
Bible.’ (Anti-slavery forces of New England shipped 


rifles to Kansas in the 1850s in boxes marked ‘Bibles’ 


and the sender was Henry Ward Beecher, stalwart 
abolitionist.) Beside him, facing each other, are the con- 
tending free-soil and pro-slavery forces. At their feet, 
two figures symbolic of the million and a half dead of 
the North and the South. 

“In this group is expressed the fratricidal fury that 
first flamed on the plains of Kansas, the tragic prelude 
to the last bloody feud of the English-speaking people. 
Back of this group are the pioneers and their wagons 
on the endless trek to the west, and back of all the 
tornado and the raging prairie fire, fitting symbols of 
the destruction of the coming Civil War.” 

Curry submitted his preliminary sketches in the fall 
of 1937. Kansans, essentially sensitive about their native 


state, agreed with William Allen White, famed Emporia: 


editor, when he said: “Here is a group of pictures which 
approach the Kansas story and the Kansas scene with 
respect. Mr. Curry is trying to indicate his belief that 
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Curry’s original color sketch for the John Brown group of his Kansas mural. This is the study submitted to 


the murals commission for approval 


his native state is a background for a work of art which 
exalts the dignity of the human spirit. He has not pret- 
tied us up. He has strewn no posies in our path. He has 
painted us, warts and all. But he has portrayed us as 
aspiring men and women, struggling with hope and high 
faith against the tragic forces of ruthless nature. No 
Smart Alec giggle at our foibles is here. He never 
thumbs his nose at our gaucheries, even when he feels 
he must reveal them. Obviously he desires to create a 
beautiful monument for other generations which will 
depict the loveliness of our prairies and the essential 
nobility of man.” 
x * “ 

Curry’s preliminary sketches, made on a scale of two 
inches to the foot, were approved by the murals com- 
mission, a contract was signed and Curry returned to 
Madison to make his full-size cartoons. When these 
were completed he brought them to Topeka, installed 
them in the statehouse. But they were allowed to remain 
in place only a few days and were removed because 
“Too many persons thought they were the finished 
articles.” As Curry explains: “They were put up pri- 
marily to get the figure scale, but few persons appeared 
to understand. One critic, for instance, protested that 
they didn’t have enough detail!” 

Back in Wisconsin, Curry did a full painting of John 


Brown. This was exhibited at the Whitney museum and 
then shipped to San Francisco for exhibition at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition. He also did 
numerous detail drawings and made an almost full- 
size drawing of the John Brown group, which however 
has been changed considerably since. 

Curry then made drawings to exact scale on What- 
man’s hot-pressed paper and lined them into squares. 
The drawings were photographed and lantern slides 
made. Because of the difficulty in getting sufficient dis- 
tance from the walls for proper projection, some draw- 
ings were reproduced on several slides—John Brown, for 
example, had to be put on eight different slides. 

He sketched many of his figures from nude models. 
John Brown and the men with guns were drawn in the 
nude. When putting his drawings onto the walls, Curry 
worked from those nude sketches. 

After the sketches were transferred to the walls, using 
charcoal pencil, Curry prepared his tempera emulsions. 
The formula used was: One whole egg added to equal 
parts of Damar varnish and sun-thickened linseed oil 
and three parts water. To this mixture he added pow- 
dered color ground with a thin mixture of the above 
emulsion. 

Curry explains that this tempera painting gave him 
a partial key not only as to value but also as to color, 
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The John Brown group of John Steuart Curry’s Kansas murals (photographed 
August 11, 1940) with most of the painting complete. Observe that many 
changes from the original sketch have been made. Brown’s wrath has been 
heightened; the flags of the North and the South have been added; the soldier 
at the left is hatless; Curry has added negroes at John Brown's feet 


October 1940 Photos by Ted Wear 
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This shows the method of transferring the design from original scale drawing (two inches to the foot) to 
T the wall. The light square at the upper left is projected from lantern slides made from the small scale T 
drawing which (in the Cover picture) is being squared-up by Curry. The projected lines have not yet been 


drawn-in with charcoal as have the surrounding areas 


and provided a base for the glazes. Advantages were 
that the value of the tempera painting was not so in- 
tense, color could be cut down as to content and, in 
some cases, contrast could be heightened and then 
brought into closer harmony. 

Curry went over the murals once in tempera and 
twice in oil colors for the underpainting. In the oil 
underpainting he used a medium of one part sun-thick- 
ened oil to two parts Damar varnish. This then was 
lightened with tempera white, straight egg yolk and 
water. He used lead white on all the underpainting— 
powdered Kremnitz white. 

For the tempera white from this point on, Curry used 
powdered permalba and titanium, half and half, mixed 
with egg yolks and water in equal parts. To this he 
added equal parts of permalba tube colors, using as a 
medium egg yolk one part, water one part. 

He went over the entire work with this tempera, 
lightened the murals and then brought the painting 
back to the color he wanted. He lightened the painting 
with this mixture from time to time to keep away from 
a greasy effect. 

Then he started to paint with varnish medium and 


tube colors. Some, not available in tubes, were mixed by 
hand from powdered colors. 

For the varnish medium, Curry mixed one part sun- 
thickened oil with two parts rectified turpentine; one 
part Damar varnish with one part rectified turpentine. 
Into each pint of turpentine, he had melted a piece of 
white beeswax about the size of a quarter. The medium 
then was made up of equal parts of the oil-turpentine 
and varnish-turpentine to one-third part of turpentine 
amalgamated with beeswax. 

When this medium was prepared, to every three 
ounces was added one drop of copal drier. This mixture 
then was ready for use with tube colors. 

Using this as a glazing medium, Curry started to put 
his glazes over the underpainting; he plans to put a 
wax varnish over the entire murals when completed. 

Curry estimates that he has used 10 dozen eggs in 
the project, 25 pound-size tubes of white lead for the 
underpainting, 25 pounds of permalba. The number of 
tubes of color he has used is an unknown quantity. In 
the two wings of the statehouse, plus the eight murals 
in the rotunda, Curry will cover an estimated 1,600 
square feet of wall space. 
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So—You're Going to Art School! 


A few words of sharp-edged advice fe 


from 


So—you’re going to art school! Well, 
well—that’s fine. I could envy you the 
fun you’re going to have, now and later. 
Probably I shall never get over wishing 
that I were an artist myself, instead of 
being four or five of the things that I am. 

When you’ve spent maybe three years 
in art school, you’re going to be an art- 
ist—whatever an artist is. Not a bad idea 
to make yourself a mental picture of 
what a real artist is, and what he has 
always been, down through the ages. 
Surely you aren’t planning to be a fake 
artist or an amateur artist, with delu- 
sions that art is either something you 
put over on the public or something you 
are just going to play at—in either case 
expecting an already over-burdened world 
to pay you. The world expects more— 
and gets it from a hard-working legion 
of real artists. 

So you’re going to art school to ex- 
pose yourself to some sort of instruction 
which you (as well as parents or guard- 
ian) hopefully believe will turn you 
loose on the world as an artist. But 
how sure are you that this art instruction 
is going to make you an artist? What is 
an artist, anyway? Do you know? Does 
the school know? And if the school does 
know, are you expecting it to do all the 
work, like some sort of magic? Do you 
expect the school to teach you more than 
a group of skills? What will you do with 
the skills, when, as or if you acquire 
them? What you do with those skills 
will be the measure of your stature as an 
artist—the intelligence you add to the 
skills. You may possess them naturally, 
and they may be heightened by good 
training—but it’s what you do with 
them that counts. 

Very well—what are you going to do? 
Specialize? Perhaps go ahead and get 
“trained,” then see what happens? How 
about a point of view? Have you one, 
or do you expect to be taught one? 

These questions are getting ahead of 
us: we'd better answer some of them. 

But first let’s establish a certain posi- 
tion for the artist (and so for the art 
student) in the modern world. Let’s 
begin by realizing that the world doesn’t 
owe the artist a free living. At any rate, 
the world doesn’t feel that it does. So 
art had better be seen—and practiced— 
as a profession, more particularly a 
skilled profession, and rather an intricate 
one, since it calls into function every- 
thing you have. Often enough, it calls 
for something you don’t have, and need 
to develop. 

Training to be an artist, then, is train- 
ing for a skilled profession—quite dif- 
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ferent from signing up for three years 
of easy play in an imaginary Bohemia. 

Because art is a profession, art school 
isn’t, as many seem to think, an exten- 
sion of high school, with all the adoles- 
cent high-jinks carried over, along with 
all the intellectual resistance to being 
educated at all. Only a few bright stu- 
dents think they are in art school to do 
more than draw or paint; only a few 
think that the things the instructors say 
might be important. 


General education stops too soon for 
those whose formal: education comes to 
an end with high school graduation. 
Much too soon. Sometimes older young 
people wonder why they didn’t get more 
education during even the brief time 
when they were experiencing it. Para- 
phrasing what Everett Dean Martin said 
about intelligence: Education’s greatest 
failure has been its failure to proclaim 
its own tremendous importance. 


But now that the world makes such 
demands on the modern generations, 
there’s all the more need to grow up 
quickly, all the more need for mature- 
minded people, both in and out of the 
professions. And art is a profession, or 
had better be—unless it is to suffer a 
gradual lapse into a less and less impor- 
tant relationship to the 20th Century, or 
stop at the level of a skilled trade. 

It is up to the modern artist to make 
art important, and to keep it important 
—and that’s a thing that can’t be done 
by playing at it. 

This is why the student’s attitude 
toward art training — your attitude — is 
important. 


An artist is (or should be) a highly 
trained professional person, trained in 
skills—and far, far stronger on general 
education than most students realize. The 
artist’s training toward taste (which 
comes through general education) should 
give his skills their real direction and 
volume and importance. 

On the question of specializing or on 
aiming vaguely at the whole field of 
art, the answer would take care of itself 
if the student had an intelligent point 
of view about art in general and about 
his own place as an artist. 


PRICE 


Since few schools teach this, the stu- 
dent had better do something about it 
himself, as soon as he reaches a point 
where he can think constructively about 
his own career. A few instructors teach 
a point of view on art, but the schools 
are so concerned with the more obvious 
teaching of skills that they don’t feel 
they have time enough for anything else. 
And some schools, hypnotized by the 
modern philosophy of art, feel that they 
shouldn’t tamper with the individual’s 
own personal, sacred idea about what 
art is, or should be. 

Looking at the controversies and gen- 
eral dissension in the adult art world, it’s 
beyond me why anyone’ should expect 
youngsters one or two years out of high 
school to have any ideas on the matter 
that are more important than good 
sound training, backed by keen percep- 
tion of values and by general intelligence. 

Nor would I worry too much about 
the stifling of genius. Genius (in the 
rare cases where it exists at all) has a 
way of taking care of itself. I wouldn’t 
worry too much about the danger of 
warping the Great Art that a junior art 
student is going to do. Great Art has 
never been destroyed yet by good train- 
ing and intelligent direction. 

Good training may, and often happily 
does, grow into Great Art, but only after 
a sound foundation has had years of ex- 
perience built on top of it. The point is 
to get the training and let the Great Art 
develop. Nothing is so bad for the stu- 
dent or so painful to experienced on- 
lookers as to see student experiments, no 
matter how promising, treated as though 
they were finished masterpieces. 

All this sounds more like preaching 
than I meant it too—but I never get 
over feeling sorry when I see a certain 
type of student wasting even an hour 
of his precious period of training—just 
fooling around. What I really want to 
tell all the future Michelangelos and 
Leonardos who are starting out on the 
Great Adventure of Art this Fall is to 
get everything there is while they are 
there to get it. Art itself is so much fun 


that the work it takes to be an artist is. 


a low initiation fee in the greatest 


brotherhood in the world. 


Here’s that man again! Remember? None other than our old friend 
Matlack Price, who gave the waiting world that indispensable book, “So — You're 
Going to be an Artist!” We published it last year and will probably go into a second 
printing this year. It is packed with information students seldom get in art schools, 
information which is every bit as essential as the skills they do acquire during student 
days. Art director, editor, typographer and designer for many years, Price knows what 
it takes besides art to be a successful artist. Now as teacher and author he takes satis- 
faction in telling youngsters just what the busy world expects of them. 
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Blind Sketching 


FEELING YOUR WAY TO SKETCHING SUCCESS 


by DON ULSH 








Gag Drawings by Don Ulsh are doubtless familiar 
to all readers of AMERICAN Artist. They have ap- 
peared in over seventy national publications in 
America and England. He is instructor of Humor- 
ous Illustration at the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts where he has introduced “blind sketching,” a 
technic which puts the emphasis on “feeling” and 
injects vitality in the work of students and profes- 
sional artists. 





Come with me in fancy to a recital of 
a concert pianist. Leave your sketchbook 
and pencils at home as we will have no 
need for them as yet. We take our seats. 
The pianist makes his entrance and the 
concert begins. Now watch closely. His 
trained fingers caress the keys. Keep 
your eye on his eyes. That is our point 
in coming to this concert. You will note 
that his eyes do not follow the difficult 
movements of the concerto. In some pas- 
sages he closes his eyes entirely yet the 
perfection of his playing seems even 
finer than before. We recall for you 
here that Alec Templeton, a world- 
famous pianist, is blind. 

What has this to do with learning to 
sketch? The answer is “everything.” As 
a further example let us go to a business 
office and watch a stenographer type a 
letter. To the right of her typewriter she 
has her notebook with her shorthand 
notes. Again, keep your eye on her eyes. 
She turns her head from the keyboard 
to read her notes. Her hands remain on 
the keys. As she reads the machine goes 
into action. Her trained hands fly over 
the keyboard, the white paper edging up 
from the roller as the perfectly-typed 
letter nears its ending. Her head is still 
bent over her notes. At no time during 
the letter has she looked down to see 
what her hands are doing. Neither did 
the pianist watch his hands as he played 
the difficult concerto. The pianist feels 
his music. The typist knows her keys so 
well that she could type a perfect letter 
blindfolded. That is the point in sketch- 
ing. You must feel it if you would pro- 
duce sketches that are alive. 

For years, as a member of the faculty 
of the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, I 
have demanded that my students blind 
sketch, for in my opinion only by blind 
sketching can an artist learn the value 
of feeling. When a sketch has no feeling 
it “misses the bus” entirely. The artist’s 
personality is not expressed and the 
whole purpose of the sketch is defeated. 

Now as to how. My students’ equip- 
ment consists of a blank notebook or 


sketchbook small enough to fit into the 
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pocket. We use crayon pencils — reds, 
blues and black—for sketching. 

Now that we have our book let us go 
out into the street and take our first 
plunge into blind sketching. Don’t wait 
for the public to pose for you. They 
won’t. The fat man ahead of us in the 
act of lighting his cigarette is our first 
subject. Start with his head. Just the 
outline is all we want. No, no, start 











“On track six—your announcer, 
Charlie McGinnis” 
From College Humor 


again. .. . You are watching your hands 
and the purpose of blind sketching is to 
keep your eye on the subject. Your 
hands will put down what your eyes see 
and what you feel and the result will be 
a sketch that is entirely your own, a 
sketch that will reflect you. A technic 
that no one but you could produce. Now 
let’s try again. 

That lady gazing in the shop window. 
Start with the big sweep of her hat. Now 
the outline of her profile, now the 
shoulder, now the bust, the waist, the 
hip. Keep your line flowing and keep 
your pencil on the paper. Now the 
curved line from the hips to the shoes. 
Lift your pencil up and go back to the 
hat. Start at the back of her head and 
keep your line continuous. Her back is 
bent over and your line should bend 
with her to the shoes. Now put in the 
arm line and the skirt line at the knees. 


If you have “hewed to the line” the out- 
line you have drawn will show the indi- 
cation of the coat collar, its style and 
details. The bag under her arm will have 
been picked up as we drew the line of 
her back. Your sketch in outline will 
give all the action of the figure. What 
is of more importance, your figure will 
have that human touch. The natural 
movement, a candid camera impression 
that blind sketching gives you. 

Know how long you were working on 
the lady looking in the shop window? A 
stop watch would have shown about ten 
seconds. The time element is a very im- 
portant point. You and I and the 
man on the street unconsciously hold one 
position or action—on an average—from 
five to ten seconds. Now if we learn to 
blind sketch, and that learning comes 
from constant daily practice, we will dis- 
cover a new magic, a superb skill that 
we never realized existed for us: the 
feel for shape and form which automati- 
cally gives action to our figures and puts 
life in our lines. 

Now let’s look at your book. Your 
blind sketches look rather bad, don’t 
they? Your work looks like a child’s 
scrawls in the first grade at school, but 
don’t be too disappointed. Let’s look for 
the cause. We won’t have to look far. 
The first time you ever tried to shoot a 
gun did you hit the bull’s-eye? Of 
course not; and the same thing applies 
here. Your eye was not accustomed to 
the sight. You didn’t concentrate and 
handling a firearm was all new to you. 
Therefore the cause of our bungling 
blind sketches came from our untrained 
eye. We have looked at people in the 
street many times before but we have 
never really seen them. We have never 
noticed the outline of the human family 
as it goes about its daily business and 
that outline is of utmost importance to 
the sketch artist. 

You have heard people say of an art- 
ist “he has an educated hand.” Nothing 
could be further from the truth. You 
don’t draw with your hands. You draw 
with your brain in cooperation with your 
eyes. The hands that do the mechanical 
part are directed by the brain. The eye 
acts as a focusing lens, as on a camera, 
and when the eye is in focus the brain 
gives the order to snap the picture. 
Therefore the mistakes we made in our 
first blind sketches are not mistakes at 
all. They are merely the result of dulled 
eyes that need sharpening. This sharpen- 
ing comes from daily practice and within 
thirty days you will notice a definite im- 

continued on page 27 
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The sketches accompanying this 
article are all taken from the author's 
sketchbooks. All lines are left in, no 
erasing or truing up has been at- 
tempted. They are for what they are 
intended to be, merely recorded feel- 
ing of shape and form as seer: through 
the eyes of a humorous illustrator. 
Don Ulsh maintains that “blind 
sketching” will bring out whatever 
impulses are in the artist’s being, 
whether his talent be expressed in 
decorative, humorous or academic 
illustration. 
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wx¢ —by MARGARET BRASSLER hANE 





Margaret Brassler Kane is one of the younger New York sculptors who believe 
in really saying something in wood and stone. This in contrast to much con- 
temporary sculpture which is content with purely abstract quality of form 
and design. The limewood panel reproduced in this article is her latest work. 
Mrs. Kane has two young sons; she is an energetic worker, prefers working on 


a large scale. 


Today as I view a piece of sculpture, I seek 
to find not alone a thing of formal arrange- 
ment and design but also a subject or an idea 
worthy of execution. 


Perhaps one reason for the decline in popu- 





The limewood panel, Symbols of Changing Man, was my first 
attempt—begun in 1937 and completed in 1939—to express 
social content in sculptural form. This attempt sprung from 
a desire to give plastic interpretation to some phases of past 
and present-day societies and to my convictions concerning 
their relation to one another. Thus the design was the direct 
outcome of the necessity to find the most economical method 
of handling these forms to express this subject matter. It will 
be seen, for example, that the concave forms are not arbitrarily 
used as part of the sculptural pattern, but serve functionally 
in suggesting shapes valuable to the pictorial interest of the 
story. 

This is quite a different approach toward direct carving as 
it is carried on by followers of the modern school of sculpture. 
The creators of this movement used the simple shapes in na- 
ture as the basis for their designs, not only disregarding the 
appearance of the subject but understating their feeling for it 
as well. This attitude, quite naturally, gave rise to the expres- 
sion “form for form’s sake.” As an example of a work ap- 
proached in this state of mind, I should like to call attention 
to one of my own early carvings, Feline. When I commenced 
blocking out this piece of oak I was so concerned with the ar- 
rangement of the masses that I gave little or no thought to 
its subject matter. As the work progressed, the forms began 
to suggest a rather abstract figure lying down. Further chisel- 
ing revealed the need of the rounded form of the cat’s back 
to repeat somewhat the shape of the knees. This example will 
serve, I hope, to contrast the treatment of this work with that 
of the Panel, in which case the subject was painstakingly con- 
sidered as well as deeply felt. Carefully prepared drawings 
were studied for six months before they were traced upon the 


wood and the actual work of carving begun. 
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larity in this field of art lies in the fact that 
in its content and subject matter it ceased to 
reflect life. Surely many of the great creative sculptors of the 
past were those who participated in the significant issues of 
their day through the patronage of the church and state. Now 
that artists have become aware of the part they play as social 
beings, they have entered a new field of inquiry in their search 
for forms best suited to serve these purposes. My own efforts 
in this direction include Symbols of Changing Man and Black- 
out—1939, 

A comparative study of the photograph with the diagram 
of the Panel, Symbols of Changing Man, will make clear the 
underlying pattern of this work, as well as to show how its 
design was derived from the subject matter. 

The large symbolical Heads A and A’ represent respectively 
the past and present ages. While everything which occurs be- 
neath them falls roughly into these same two categories. Thus 
B and B’ contrast ancient with modern ways of transportation. 
In the former, B, we see slaves chained together carrying prod- 
uce. Above them concave forms suggest columns such as were 
used in feudal architectural style. B’, composed of modern 
freight cars, includes a pattern to suggest a factory scene. 
C and C’ refer to labor and industry. The former design 
shows figures engaged in turning a primitive treadmill, while 
the latter is the form of a flywheel, symbolical of the machine 
age. Between C and C’ is seen a foreman urging the workers 
confined within the flywheel to greater activity. To the left of 
this figure is a smokestack in concave form, to his right a 
shaft of steel carved in perspective. The outlines of these ob- 
jects, if extended, would converge in the figure of the scien- 
tist in E. 

This figure occupies his important central position to em- 
phasize the fact that he is responsible not only for the chang- 
ing methods in industry but also of agriculture found in sec- 
tions D and D’. The scientist, in a contemplative attitude, is 
shown with his books, while nearby are his assistants, the 
laboratory worker and machinist. To return to D, we find 
women cutting with primitive scythes whereas others are har- 
nessed to a plough. D’ includes the modern tractor and har- 
row. The small figures above this machine and directly below 
the flywheel C’ represent the technologically unemployed. They 
were deliberately squeezed into the composition to give the ef- 
fect that these labor saving devices have upon them. F is 
largely formed by the compositional break in the flywheel C’. 


The chaotic arrangement of the figures, some of whom carry 


FELINE One of Margaret Brassler Kane’s earlier 
works which, she explains, developed on a “form for 
form’s sake” basis—without any idea motive. It was 
carved from an old chopping block which Mrs. Kane 
found in her grandmother's cellar. When she began 
to carve she discovered civil war bullets deeply em- 
bedded in its tough oak fibres 
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SYMBOLS OF CHANGING MAN e LIMEWOOD PANEL (SIX FEET SQUARE) BY MARGARET BRASSLER KANE 


placards, symbolizes the break by strikes in the industrial routine. The large head above 
this group stands for the growth of the labor movement. G includes within its large 
concave form the mother and child being worshipped by the figures below them. This 


group is in no way intended to refer to any particular religion. It is merely suggestive 


of the idea of worship in relation to the worshippers, some of whom seek protection 


while others offer tribute. The equestrian figure could suggest either persecution or 
authority. While nothing in the way of subject matter could aptly balance this shape 
on the right hand, it was found opportune to place here, directly below the figure of 
the scientist E, the bombing plane H. This shape, placed thus, stands for the destruc- 
tive elements in scientific discovery as utilized in modern warfare. The figures below 
the plane show the effects of an air raid. The woman holding the cross, bereft by war, 
expresses her grief and despair; while the figure of the militarist, connected with the 


plane to the right, looks into space, seeing nothing of the horror and destruction. 
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Crashing the Galleries 





No artist, however self-confident, en- 
joys living in a vacuum. Sooner or later 
he will feel the need of an audience, of 
finding an outlet for his work. For no 
matter how gratifying the praise of 
friends and relatives may be, it is to the 
public that in the last analysis the artist 
must turn for critical evaluation and 
support. 

Ergo, the galleries. Now galleries, like 
individuals, are neither infallible nor 
omniscient. They have made and will 
continue to make mistakes. Like pub- 
lishers and theatrical impresarios, they 
have been known to pass up creative 
talent and to foster the trite and trivial. 
People being what they are this should 
not surprise us. But as in the long run 
their success depends on the success of 
their artists, they are perhaps more often 
right than wrong. All one has to do is to 
consider the long line of illustrious art- 
ists sponsored by galleries here and 
abroad to be convinced that on the whole 
their influence is for the good. Galleries 
differ, to be sure; some are more liberal 
and courageous than others; some lack 
vision and are poor in values; but all are 
equally avid of new talent and ready to 
welcome what seems to them significant. 

The question for the artist who has 
arrived, and who feels that his work is 
distinctive enough to be shown, is how 
to “crash” the galleries. To the uniniti- 
ated this may seem an insoluble problem. 
Nothing can be farther removed from 
the truth. Galleries are only too eager to 
see the work of new and able men. 
When they are busy they are naturally 
tempted to take on more artists in the 
hope of additional sales; when they are 
not they have more time to look over 
new work. No matter how impressive 
the roster of artists they represent, they 
are ready to add to it, always, provided 
the newcomer has something to contrib- 
ute in an idiom of his own. The difh- 
culty here is not that dealers are indif- 
ferent but that so many artists are medi- 
ocre. Just because a painter has learned 
the rudiments of his craft is no reason 
why he should feel entitled to an imme- 
diate entrée. He must not only have 
something to say, but he must say it well. 
To plead originality is not enough; even 
with a Cezanne or a Van Gogh skill is 
a necessary concomitant of genius. True, 
there are a few imposing exteriors on 
and off Fifth Avenue that would intimi- 
date all but the most hardy of aspiring 
artists. But these are the exception, rather 
than the rule. And even within these 
sacred precincts nothing worse could be- 
fall the artist than to be gently directed 
where to go. 
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And speaking of where to go, the 
number of galleries in New York is le- 
gion. Their names may be obtained from 
any of the art magazines, periodicals, 
and newspapers that feature an art page. 
While a few have gone the way of all 
flesh in these depressing years of grace, 
new ones have come up so that, paradox- 
ically enough, the total number is now 
greater than before. Why this should be 
so is hard to fathom, except on the 
grounds that general business being what 
it is, it is perhaps more pleasant to lose 
money graciously. At any rate, it is an 
extraordinary condition that affords the 
artist greater opportunities than ever for 
placing his work. 

Before seeking to establish a connec- 
tion, the artist would do well to study 
the requirements of the gallery. This 
may be done by keeping in touch with 
their exhibitions, or by familiarizing him- 
self through their announcements of the 
kind of work they handle. There is as 
little to be gained by taking one’s wares 
to the wrong place as there is in trying 
to sell a pulp story to the Atlantic 
Monthly, or an epic poem in ten cantos 
to Esquire or the New Yorker. The field 
is so wide that all galleries tend to spe- 
cialize. Some deal in what is termed con- 
servative, others in modern art; and a 
few are so advanced that they have a 
difficult time in keeping up with them- 
selves. Or they may deal exclusively in 
French art, in old masters, or American 
contemporaries. In a few instances they 
may combine two or more interests. In 
any case, it is well to know who and 
what they sponsor. 

This does not mean that if the gallery 
carries John Marin, for example, the art- 
ist should emulate Marin’s manner. 
Nothing could be more fatal. Nor does 
it mean that dealers are inflexible in 
their standards. Even the most _hide- 
bound gallery may contain an occasional 
surprise. But it does mean that the be- 
ginner will save himself time and trouble 
by confining his initial efforts to those 
galleries that are sympathetic to his point 
of view. 

Having decided on the gallery, it re- 
mains for the artist to present himself. 
This may sound facetious, but it is none 
the less true. In our experience, no art- 
ist has ever been refused a hearing. He 
may be reminded that times are bad and 
that people are not buying, he may be 
told that the gallery is already over- 
loaded with works of art, but let him 
not be discouraged—the dealer will al- 
ways look. It is a simple matter to take 
a portfolio of prints or water colors 
under one’s arm, and even two or three 





paintings might be managed. With 
sculpture. this is obviously out of the 
question; however, photos may be sub- 
mitted. If the dealer is interested a visit 
to the studio may be arranged, or addi- 
tional examples sent to him upon re- 
quest. Should the artist live far out of 
town, a written communication might be 
more practical. 

An importan: thing to remember is 
that almost no dealer buys the artist’s 
work outright. The time when a dealer 
subsidized an artist—although this was 
more true of the foreign dealers—is defi- 
nitely over. The most that can be ex- 
pected is to have a few examples placed 
with the gallery on a consignment basis. 
These will be shown to prospective 
clients, and occasionally put on exhibition 
with other work in the gallery. Commis- 
sions in event of sale vary. Generally 
speaking they will run between 25% 
and 50%; 33-1/3% is usual enough on 
paintings and drawings; on prints 50%. 

Prices are subject to mutual arrange- 
ment. They will be governed by the size, 
nature of the work, and prevailing 
market quotations on similar pieces. 
(The question of relative importance had 
better be left to the future.) On the 
whole prices should be low. It is more 
wholesome to mark prices up when the 
time comes than to mark them down. 

Naturally the ultimate ambition of 
every artist is to have his first one-man 
show. While ’tis a consummation de- 
voutly to be wish’d, it is best to proceed 
slowly. Galleries who are jealous of their 
prestige will require every assurance that 
the artist has definitely arrived, before 
giving an exhibition. It is said of one 
dealer who lives in an aura where the 
Lowells talk to the Cabots and the 
Cabots talk only to God, that when a 
young artist whom he admired requested 
a show, he asked him his age. When he 
learned that the artist was but twenty- 
five, he replied—“ridiculous! come back 
to me when you are fifty.” The anec- 
dote may be apocryphal, but certainly 
no discriminating gallery will undertake 
an exhibition lightly. Assuming that the 
show has been agreed on, the procedure 
there again will vary with the gallery. 
There are galleries that do not rent their 
space. In consequence they are obliged 
to concentrate on well-known figures. 
Other galleries divide expenses. Today, 
at any rate, the practice on the part of 
many dealers is to charge for the rental 
of the gallery. Charges differ, depend- 
ing on the gallery, season of the year, 
and the like. For a two weeks’ show 
$300 is a common rate for some. This 
includes advertising, the cost of cata- 

continued on page 32 
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PENCIL DRAWING BY EMIL J. KOSA, JR. e OLD ODD FELLOWS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


For other work by 
Emil J. Kosa, Jr., 
reproduced in 
AMERICAN ARTIST 
(formerly Art In- 
struction), see the 
October and De- 


cember 1938 issues. 
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Says Kosa: “A good design is a good drawing: that is, an ef- 
fective presentation of a line or a group of lines carefully 
related one to another so as to form an interesting design; or 
a shade made by many lines or by a broad sweep of a pencil 
or other medium so as to form and create a balance of black 
and white, light and shadow; or a sensitive line accentuated 
and felt, or sometimes left out entirely; lost and found edges; 
something sometimes suggested, like the breath of a promise; 
sometimes all told right out as a holy truth; sometimes calm, 
unpretentious, then again brilliant, capricious, reckless, tem- 
peramental and bold; a line or shadow with an idea behind, 
a firm unwavering idea with an absolutely honest conviction, 
a personal conviction behind it. To produce a form: that is 
good drawing. And good drawing is very important as a 
foundation for any artistic undertaking and expression.” 





In Kosa’s drawings and paintings — his 
water colors have been widely exhibited 
and have won coveted prizes—we inevi- 
tably see the good design he speaks of. 
Our staff artist made this ink analysis of 
his pencil drawing to emphasize the part 
played by pattern in Kosa’s technical 
performance. 
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SOME TRADE-MARKS DESIGNED BY CLARENCE P. HORNUNG 


1. American Book-Stratford Press; 2. Doughnut Corporation of America; 3. Tops Smoking Mixture; 4. Boys Clubs of America; 
5. Greater New York Fund; 6. Colonial Trust of Baltimore; 7. McCampbell and Company. On the right-hand page, facing, is shown 
the artist’s personal device, and a row of American pictographic emblems, some early Indian motifs and cattle brands of later date 
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HOR NUNG on Trade-Marks 


An Article by CLARENCE P. HORNUNG 


In the course of his specialization in trade-mark design over the last 20 years Mr. Hornung 
has drawn no less than 350 marks for advertisers, manufacturers and individuals, written 


several books and countless articles on the subject. In this article he discusses some of 
the problems of the designer of trade-marks. 


fo dee 


Clarence P. Hornung’s 
personal trade-mark 
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Somewhere in the dark ages past, Neanderthal 
man, in that deep sense of ownership common to 
men of all times and races, scratched crude mark- 
ings on the handle of his battle club. His native 
faculties for devising “symbolism” were as yet un- 
developed; elemental, too, were the implements 
with which he could carve out his thoughts. Under 
such circumstances, combining primitive instincts 
and processes, did our modern trade-mark have 
its humble beginnings. 

In due course the precursive markings of aborig- 
inal man were further simplified and improved to 
express particular ideas easily recognized and un- 
derstood by the multitude. The circle, for instance, 
denoted the sun, groupings of zig-zag formations 
represented mountains, an upright line became the 
symbol of man himself. As time went on the need 
for expressing other thoughts and abstract notions 
put a tax on man’s ingenuity, and we find picture- 
writing or the use of pictographic symbols expand- 
ing into more complex forms. Sounds of the hu- 
man voice were represented with different graphic 
characters, and out of these through the refine- 
ments of successive civilizations of the Pheenicians, 
Egyptians and Romans at a much later date, 
evolved the foundations of our present alphabet. 
These letter-forms are the symbols of a living lan- 
guage, and undergo constant changes like all other 
forms of man’s technical and cultural achieve- 
ments. 

Early in the days of recorded history, whether 
by design or accident, a few outstanding symbols 
achieved prominence by universal adoption. 
Ancient Egyptians first recognized in the form of 
the cross an invitation to a meeting—later it as- 
sumed a religious role. The five-pointed device, to 
men the world over suggested a heavenly star yet 
in no way did it resemble an astral body. One of 
man’s oldest symbols, probably of Aryan origin, 
though found among aboriginal Americans as well 
as among Polynesian tribes of the Pacific, is the 
swastika or fylfot. This motif has experienced re- 
vivals of interest many times throughout the cen- 
turies. Whether of religious, medical or mythical 
significance, this mark has had an amazing career. 
More recent happenings have somehow changed 
the world’s sympathy for the ancient Hindu’s 
“omen of good-will.” 
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The trade-mark as a symbol of commerce prob- 
ably made its debut in Egypt eight or ten thou- 
sand years ago. Here, along the fertile banks of the 
Nile, some primitive artisan, fashioning his clay 
vessels at the first potter’s wheel, produced molded 
pieces of grace and charm. His attractive wares 
brought premium prices in the market place. Fol- 
lowing closely upon the heels of his success came 
a horde of imitators, eager to share in the bounties 
of his invention. How could the buyer identify his 
products from covetous imitators? How could 
this original potter brand his merchandise to dis- 
tinguish it from that of his followers? To incise 
some distinctive mark into the base of his object, 
while it was still soft, was indeed a happy thought, 
arrived at after much deliberation. Handwriting 
did not exist—personal signatures could only be 
made of some device simple and easy to repeat as 
often as needed. In this simple process were to be 
found all the essential elements of present-day 
trade-mark practices: to apply to a vendible article 
of commerce a mark designating origin and iden- 
tity of maker, simple to reproduce and easy to 
recognize. 

Throughout the ages, in all branches of trade and 
industry, in personal as well as business enterprise, 
marks have served clearly to establish ownership 
or origin. Potters of ancient China and Japan have 
made effective use of significant emblems, and in 
so doing have shed much light on hidden secrets 
of peoples, their manners and customs. During 
the Middle Ages mason’s and house marks were 
extensively used, preceding by hundreds of years 
the fully developed heraldic crest for indicating 
generations of family growth. At Goldsmith’s Hall 
in old London, precious metals were tested for 


purity, and those meeting the set standards were 


awarded the hall’s stamp. Thus the stamp of the 
goldsmiths’ guild came to signify genuineness and 
the phrase “hall-mark of the gentleman” strength 
of character. Old paper makers, by their use of 
watermarks in paper, were among the first users 
of trade-marks in the modern sense. For almost 
seven hundred years emblems such as the fool’s 
cap, crown, post horn, etc., served not only to iden- 
tify the mill making the brand, but came to desig- 
nate paper sizes named after the marks themselves. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW TRADE-MABh 


Six preliminary sketches of different ideas, shown above, were part of a number sub- 
mitted before final creation of the new Richfield Oil Corp. of New York emblem. The 
problem is typical of any re-design assignment for a large manufacturer who wishes to 
retain elements of identity with his old mark. At the left is the old design, showing \ 
the eagle perched on what resembles a policeman’s badge. The realistic handling of 
the bird is common to hundreds of other American trade-marks; the shield is too 
ornate, while the firm name suffers extremely by being crowded into a small area with 
other confusing lettering. The new design offers a simple, straightforward solution, com- 
bining eagle, shield and nameplate in direct presentation. It is being used extensively 
to identify all packaged products, cans and drums, at the station on pumps, signs and 
decals, and in all advertising matter. 
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Centuries before smart advertising men of the late 
Nineteenth Century turned their thoughts to trade-mark- 
ing American products Hernando Cortez, pioneer among 
Spanish conquistadors, made branding history when he 
burned his three-cross mark into the hides of thousands 
of horses and cattle. Since then the saga of the South- 
west has been romantically interwoven with tales of fa- 
mous ranch brands, and how their owners devised curi- 
ous geometrical or alphabetical marks of twisted hot 
iron, to forestall rustling of their cattle. Dude ranching 
has brought many an Easterner face to face with one 
of the most vital forms the trade-mark has yet assumed. 
For simplicity and purity of line the cattle brands of 
America carry a potent message to the trade-mark de- 
signer. 


Of the many factors included in the vast scheme of 
advertising procedure the trade-mark plays by far the 
major role, for it alone is the common denominator of 
publicity thought. Magazine and newspaper advertising, 
posters, outdoor bulletins, direct mail and printed mat- 
ter as well as myriads of lesser uses, are often built 
around the trade-mark as the keystone of product iden- 
tification and promotion. Where the firm name may be 
an unknown factor with the consumer (how many 
people know that the Cudahy Packing Company makes 
Old Dutch Cleanser?) the mark assumes the entire 
burden of brand recognition. With a clear conception 
of its importance as a basic commercial symbol we can 
now proceed to ask: “What form shall the mark as- 
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sume? How shall it be treated in order to deliver its 
message most expeditiously and most eloquently?” Since 
it is to hold the reader’s attention but a fraction of a 
second, it must ring true and clear, and do so instantly. 

Simplicity of form and expression is the first comi- 
mandment. Terse and epigrammatic, the trade-mark 
should display a singleness of purpose, and its entire 
design must be reduced to a least common multiple of 
thought. It is wise to consider the mark strictly as a 
poster problem in miniature. All complex structure in 
the device itself is ruinous to success. Realism in the 
treatment of details confuses the eye and blurs the im- 
pression. Thin lines and gray tones vanish in extreme re- 
duction and have no place in the design of the trade- 
mark. Pure, dramatic, simple black and white create the 
most lasting effects in strong areas, and are fool-proof 
in poorer media of reproduction. As a final test for visi- 
bility, place your trade-mark, in postage stamp size, 
since this is the form in most common use, at a distance 
of about five feet from the eye. Squint the eye, and at- 
tempt a hasty glance at the design before you. Do you 
get its full significance as a picture symbol? Does the 
lettering, firm name or device possess immediate legi- 
bility without any aberration? If the mark fails to with- 
stand this test you may realize that the design is not 
functioning at one hundred per cent efficiency. 

The second essential is appropriateness to the subject 
matter in hand. How well does it suggest the enterprise 
or product it is intended to designate? An average five- 
year-old child should be able to settle the question of in- 


continued on page 23 
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Conducted by 


Ernest Hamlin Baker 


Occasionally this well-known painter 
will discuss the compositional struc- 
ture of famous works by the Masters 


This month 
PRESENTATION OF THE VIRGIN 
Tintoretto, Italian 1518-1594 


PLATE 1. The main two-dimensional design motif of this ar- 
resting composition is a large triangle, the long arm of which 
starts from the lower left-hand corner and ends at the top of 
the high priest’s head. Here it turns and sends a short arm down 
to the feet of the woman carrying the baby. Below this main 
triangular shape is another and lesser triangular motif, the long 
arm of which starts from the lower right-hand corner and ends 
in the tilted head of the woman in the foreground center. From 
that point the short arm moves down and left past the head of 
the pointing child and fades into a plane more felt than seen. 
It is interesting to note that the thrusts of the long arms of these 
two triangular shapes are in opposition to each other, rather than 
parallel. On either side and also within these large motifs appear 
other minor and supporting triangular motifs. Note how all 
these diagonal movements derive emphasis and value from the 
skilful placement of the large perpendicular of the wall and the 
succession of horizontals formed by the steps. 


PLATE 2. Here I have emphasized the way in which the pic- 
torial forms focus upon the virgin, either by the direction of 
their thrust, or, in the case of the heads, of their gaze. To me 
it was interesting that, despite this veritable flood of focussing, 
the first point that my eye involuntarily lighted upon was the 
head of the high priest, which of course proves nothing except 
the eye-carrying power of the line of onlookers crouching along 
the left side of the stairs. It is possible that had the strange 
slender pyramid to the left of the virgin been omitted, the virgin 
herself would have caught the eye more readily. This slender 
pyramid seems to serve as a transitional shape between the tall 
priest and the small and lower-placed virgin. It also prevents 
her from dividing too evenly the air space between the pointing 
baby and the priest group. The apparent unconcern of the 
woman and child in the right foreground is interesting themati- 
cally, and may, together with the averted head of the woman at 
the extreme left, have been introduced as a reasonable foil to 
the spectator’s otherwise unanimous absorption in the virgin. 
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The purpose of the Old Master Clinic is to invite the reader to 
approach a work of art in an inquiring and creative spirit. It is not im- 
portant that we agree with Ernest Hamlin Baker’s analysis: probably we 
shall not, a dco=en artists would make as many different analyses. That 
is not at all important. As Baker says, “I should like the speculations to 
be thought of as provocative questions, rather than conclusive answers. 
For the most searching scrutiny cannot be expected to approximate more 
than a fraction of an artist’s building methods. Yet the quest for that 
very fraction can bring a rewarding stimulation, if not actual informa- 
tion. It should prove interesting, among other things, to trace evidences 
of an intellectual control of intuitional processes—a control that appears 
to operate increasingly as art moves from simpler to more complex 
forms, reaching its peak in the superbly integrated form-relationships 
of the Old Masters.” 




















PLATE 3. Here I have stressed some of the more striking line 
continuities that bind this composition together. Note how the 
pointing hand of the woman in the center foreground ties the 
group of the rest of the composition, as likewise does the out- 
stretched foot and the lower part of the mantle of the old man 
half-way up the stairs. Although intention may not have con- 
sciously underlain the establishment of each one of these inter- 
weaving continuities, I think it would still be conservative to 
assert that many of them could not have occurred without de- 
liberate premeditation. 


PLATE 4. Here I have tried to emphasize some of the three- 
dimensional phases of the design. Note how the right-arm-and- 
head thrust of the seated woman at the right rises to meet the 
hand of the woman who is pointing, and tends to create an in- 
visible pyramidal shape enclosing that whole group. Note also 
how the sense of space is increased by the large half-cone of the 
stairs, and how the feel of the half-cone is sharpened by the 
peering heads beyond its far edge. Purely as a study in balance 
of opposing weights it is interesting to examine the damage that 
would be done to the composition’s equipoise were any of the 
masses to be either shifted or removed. As one example, try blot- 
ting out the woman carrying the baby and watch the whole 
edifice fall away to the left. It is interesting to see how the woman 
who is pointing and the man in the lower left corner create a 
perpendicular plane that moves across the foreground of the pic- 
ture, also that they are of exactly the same height. Behind them 
another perpendicular plane has been similarly established by the 
woman carrying the baby, and the man at the left, wearing a 
stomach band; and in this case also their heights are exactly the 
same. }t is also curious that the head of the pointing woman 
should not only fall exactly below that of the high priest, but 
should also come within a hair of horizontally dividing the com- 
position in two. See how the right arm gesture of the man in 
the lower left corner swings the eye around that corner as if it 
were a banked turn, and delivers it smoothly into the orbit cre- 
ated by the arm of the pointing woman. 


PLATE 5. Here I have reduced the whole composition to a 
black and white tone pattern. The excessive massing of darks to 
the left would quite over-balance the composition on that side, 
were it not for the diagonal mass of halftone, formed by the 
spectators lining the stairs at the left, which actually breaks the 
super-blackness, and by its implied weight returns the composi- 
tion to a state of balance. In the arbitrary black and white group- 
ing of this plate, that diagonal mass had to be shown as black. 
This last plate will prove interesting more through its provoca- 
tion to speculation than its delivery of information. 
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RICHARD E. PAIGE 


He marveled at the strength of delicate blossoms, slen- 
der grasses and reeds; noted how frail flower petals, 
when corrugated, curved and shaped into cones and 
cylinders, become rigid enough to resist the power of 
the elements. He saw nature’s great economy of material 
through such structural designing as the common egg 
shell; and observed how effectively light materials, in- 
geniously formed, may be substituted for heavier mate- 
rials which are flat, with no sacrifice of strength. 





Cardboard Engineering 


The designer of these cardboard forms conceives of them first as art: they 
must be beautiful. But as in all industrial designing the displays must be 
functional and of course practical from an engineering standpoint. Price com- 
petition is still another factor. This new technic, it seems, scores on all points. 
It opens up new possibilities for beauty; endows the displays with unusual 
strength; cuts the costs in mass production. Important too is the simplicity of 
folding and setting up by dealers and salesmen. 

The design above is achieved by scoring and folding a single sheet of card- 
board. The folding and setting up is but a matter of seconds. A number of 
shelves are provided for small containers. The rectangular background pro- 
vides space for a picture and lettering. The display at the right is made of} 
two pieces only, one for the arched background, another for the shelves. 


Displays reproduced in this article are 
patented by Richard E. Paige. They merely 
hint at the great possibilities of this new 
cardboard engineering. 


Photos by Joyce Dravneek 
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Paige, an artist with an inventive mind, needed 
this lesson: so did the display industry which em- 
ployed him. Advertisers were looking for more 
novel displays than the heavy cardboard ones they 
had been getting, for the entire display industry 
was then confined to the folding of straight lines 
as taught in standard geometry. 

Inspired by nature, Paige began to study mathe- 
matics. He sought ways in which to realize his 
artistic conceptions in practical manufacturing 
technic. He found very little help there, for it was 
taken for granted that irregular lines could not be 
folded, therefore no geometrical means were pro- 
vided for it. It seems ironical that this man, with 
the background of an artist, and the usual artist’s 
dislike for mathematics, should find that difficult 
subject standing in the way of his building from 
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sheet material the beauty which he felt so sure must be 
possible. It is more ironical that this man who is not a 
mathematician has established six basic geometrical prin- 
ciples which have permitted him to realize his ambition; 
to form from sheet cardboard all the imaginative crea- 
tions of the artists in all the industry. 

A whole new mathematical concept was necessary. A 
whole new geometry was created. For the first time 
curved or angular score lines could be folded so that 
an artist might design anything from an Egyptian pyra- 
mid to an Eskimo’s igloo; from a Baroque scroll frame 
to a folding carton with curved side walls; and for the 
first time the manufacturers were able to make them. 
Thus was born a practical new system for creating an 
unlimited variety of displays, boxes and articles from 
cardboard, having intrinsic beauty of form, economy in 
production and possibilities for originality never before 
realized. 

This is extremely gratifying to Mr. Paige, but of what 
importance is it to artists and designers generally? 

The cardboard advertising display has grown to a ten 
million dollar industry. It employs thousands of artists, 
visualizers, art directors and letterers. The folding box 
industry, even larger, employs a great number of artists, 
letterers and designers. All these will be affected by 
this new knowledge. 

Those who are always alert for new design for use 
in their own fields, whether they be architects, industrial 
designers or designers of stage sets, will find the play 
of lights and shadows on these pleasing, original struc- 
tural forms inspiring and refreshing. Artists and stu- 
dents are learning to use this new kind of designing to 
make more unusual cartons, counter and window dis- 
plays, lamp shades, frames and an infinite variety of 
articles from cardboard, sheet plastics and light metals. 


Circumflexion is the name given to a new engineering prin- 
ciple of the Paige method. As the name implies, this is the 
act of flexing around a center, making it possible to flex 
curved or angular lines of fold. This principle of circumflexion 
comes straight from nature where fragile materials become 
strong (as well as beautiful) when corrugated, curved and 
formed into cones, cylinders and other geometric forms. This 
new cardboard technic, by imitating nature, allows the use of 
material much thinner and lighter than the displays fabricated 
in the straight line method of folding. 


* * * 


This unique research into original structural form was spon- 
sored by Display Finishing Company, die cutters and finishers 
of cardboard displays, as a service to the artists of New York's 
many printers and lithographers. On September 16, 1940, this 
unique group of artist-engineers was incorporated as an in- 
dependent company, the first of its kind, to serve the artists 
in the display and folding box fields, throughout the country, 


as construction consultants. 


* n * 
A request addressed to Richard E. Paige, Inc., 67 West 44 


Street, New York, will bring to interested readers further in- 
formation about this new development. 
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tent of any trade-mark providing its design has been 
put in simplest form. If its symbolism is involved or 
far-fetched the child is sure to miss its meaning and 
you will do well to simplify it or discard it entirely. Five 
feet for visibility, five years for intelligibility—let us call 
it the double rule of five. 

To portray successfully the purpose and scope of an 
established business within the concentrated area of a 
small device represents one of the greatest problems 
that the graphic artist is called upon to solve. Generally, 
it is a pretty hard nut to crack, and the man who battles 
with the subtleties and arcana of trade-mark design must 
be prepared to wage a long, tireless siege before achiev- 
ing victory. The artist must study the nature of product, 
industry of manufacture, and in the case of a large 
corporation, the varied ramifications of business activity 
that its world-wide connections involve. He must review 
the past history of the firm, its growth, evolution and 
progressive re-organization. There is a tradition of long 
standing to be honored, good-will to be expressed and 
perpetuated. 

Each year an increasing number of progressive adver- 
tisers are learning to apply their best horse sense to the 
improvement of the trade-mark, in much the same way 
that they re-style their lines of merchandise to keep 
abreast of their competitors. Since, after all, the adver- 
tisement is but a skilful assembly of carefully interre- 
lated units, why is not the firm’s hall-mark as equally 
up-to-date as the striking illustration that heads the 
layout? 

As a final word of advice, after suggesting many rules 
and considerations regarding the best approach to the 
design of the trade-mark, it is simply this: “KEEP IT 
SIMPLE.” 
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0 h n P I lh; C and his water colors 


We put John Pike’s name before his water colors because the man is more significant 
—at present—than his work. That is not to underrate his paintings. They are all the 
very good things the critics have said about them. They are fine juicy water colors 
that sparkle with a zest for life in a world of physical beauty. 


But they are not what Pike would have them. His feet—so he says—are still on 
the lower rungs of a tall ladder. The ladder leans against the firm conviction that 
some day he is going to do things with water color that are only faintly suggested 
by the work of his brush to date. 


And Pike means business. When you’ve met him and talked with him you know 
it. His life has been interesting. He has made it so. Therefore his work is never dull. 


Pike & Pike 


Born in Winthrop, Massachusetts, suburb of Boston, 
June 1911. Attended Tilton Seminary in New Hamp- 
shire as well as public school. Very bad student—drew 
too many pictures. Worked all through high school— 
afternoons and summertime—in advertising agency, run- 
ning errands and filling in in the art department. 

At 16 went to Provincetown without the “entire” con- 
sent of my parents. My desire to study painting rather 
than go to college was the basis of the rift. It smoothed 
itself out at a later date. Dishwashing, waiting on table, 
and a piano accordion in an arty gathering place almost 
paid expenses. For the rest—the dishwashing, fortu- 
nately, was near the ice box. 

In that summer of 1927 met Life with a terrific jolt. 
Studied with Charles Hawthorne. Gained a great deal 
from the standpoint of color values, and that is all. At 
the same time worked under Richard Miller. That is 
the extent of my formal art study. I do not think that 
the art school has anything to offer the student after 
the bare fundamentals have been learned, with the ex- 
ception of teaching discipline: the development of the 
working instinct. Stayed in Provincetown five summers 
and two winters; meantime living in Boston, New York 
and Washington doing commercial work, painting and 
trying to sell, etching glassware, a stab at theatrical de- 
signing, making jewelry, and doing Ultra Violet re- 
search with Prof. Geo. Hall in Boston. All of these with 
doubtful success. In 1934 went to Jamaica B.W.I. with 
the idea of painting for a few months. Stayed until 
late in 1938. Handled the advertising of one of the 
larger Jamaica Rum companies, painted, designed and 
decorated the Bars of the Casa Blanca and Chatham 
hotels, Charley’s Punch Bowl, The Glass Bucket Club; 
designed and built The London Shop as well as the 
half-million dollar Carib Theatre for M.G.M. Bought 
and ran a night club in Montego Bay. Made a very bad 
master of ceremonies because I was in a continual state 
of fright. 

In 1935 fell in love. She was Zellah Washburn, daugh- 
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It gives you the same kick you get from his own vital personality. 


We fell for Pike. You would. We asked him to jot down notes on his life as 
the basis for an article. He intended them merely as source material for our edito- 
rial pen. We print them as they came from his typewriter—without the alteration 
of a word. It is the nearest substitute for a personal introduction to John Pike. 


Editors 


ter of Dr. B. E. Washburn at that time (now retired) 
West Indies and Central American director of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. We met at the American Con- 
sul’s Fourth of July party and married on the fifteenth 
of August. A son, Peter, now aged three, has since been 
added to our twosome. 

Have had five one-man shows: two in Boston at the 
Grace Horne Galleries, two in New York at Ferargil’s 
and one at the Philadelphia Art Alliance. Am a member 
of the Provincetown Art Association, New York Water 
Color Club, American Water Color Society and Sal- 
magundi Club. Have contributed to Old Lyme and 
Penn Academy Water Color shows. 

Since returning to this country, and until now, we 
have lived in Old Lyme, Connecticut. Now we are 
farmers, running a 1,100-acre farm in Rutherfordton, 
North Carolina. 

On reading back, this all sounds rather frivolous and 
lacking in definition of purpose. It is not. The variety 
of occupations was a means to an end. I must admit to 
having become pretty much “a Jack of all trades” but 
it’s “the master of none” that I have been trying to do 
something about. 

The farm idea we feel is the answer to the artist’s 
prayer. Our place was Dr. Washburn’s ancestral home: 
beautiful Georgian Great House built 113 years ago. 
Blooded cattle and timber are to be our chief business. 
This is in the near future. At present we have nine ten- 
ant families raising cotton, corn, cane, etc. (The last 
two, literally as well as otherwise.) There is ample time 
to paint and no city within sixty miles to offer distrac- 
tions. All social life is homemade. With breakfast at 
six the days are still too short, so life is never dull. 

Have, for a long time, been experimenting in water 
color in an attempt to gain a greater richness without 
losing the feeling of spontaneity which, of course, is 
water color’s principal charm; to hit a quality that will 
force out the “sketcher’s medium” rating and place it 
definitely beside the “majors.” Any water colorist, be he 
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PATIENCE—OLD LYME CONNECTICUT « WATER COLOR 


Courtesy Ferargil Galleries 


abstractionist or academician, will agree that 
from the standpoint of sheer technical skill 
and manipulation there is no more difficult 
medium. I have no axe to grind, I simply 
want to be a better water color painter. 

In the last two or three years I have been 
working almost entirely in the studio, from 
black and white soft pencil drawings made 
on the spot. I like the system, as I find I get 
a greater color variation by drawing on my 
imagination and memory. Then, too, it helps 
in the elimination of detail. On top of this, 
to paint good water colors one must be com- 
fortable. This last may not be general, but 
it is true in my case. There are a good many 
American painters who have made wonder- 
ful strides in the medium—painters who are 
far better water color technicians than that 
father of American water colorists, Winslow 
Homer—yet I feel that only the surface has 
been scratched. Whether or not I can help 
in its development I do not know, but here 
is a challenge that I, for one, think worth 
accepting. 
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The Artists Guild 





This is a short account of the organiza- 
tion of The Artists Guild or as it was 
known at its beginning, The Guild - of 
Free-Lance Artists. 

As I look back on it, it was very 
simple. All things are, where it is neces- 
sary to organize for protection against a 
common enemy. The Art Service was a 
common enemy of free-lance artists 
when we started the Guild. The artists 
got together and found that they were 
all thinking along the same lines and 
believing that something should be done. 
It was! 

When I began as an illustrator the 
only places where you could sell your 
work were the magazines or the book 
publishers. This was back in the early 
years of this Century. It was very simple 
and satisfying. The art editor was a man 
who was an artist and understood what 
he was buying. At that time the adver- 
tising firms used mostly drawings made 
in a photo-engraving shop, though now 
and then, perhaps, an advertiser would 
use a decoration or illustration by a com- 
petent man. The clothing business was 
the only exception; from 1905 on, it 
began using the work of such men as 
Joe and Frank Lyendecker, Edward 
Penfield and others, and paid what we 
all thought then were magnificent sums. 
It was not until about five years later 
that advertising art became important. 
Most illustrators at that time still re- 
fused advertising commissions as beneath 
their dignity. But all the while prices 
for advertising art continued to rise. 
The money was becoming very tempt- 
ing. Then the war broke out and most 
of us made illustrations and posters for 
the government (gratis) and such work 
as we could get between times. 

Shortly after the Great War there 
began a colossal spending of money for 
advertising, to escape the excess profit 
tax. Manufacturers started to pour their 
money into advertising campaigns with 
the result that the price of drawings sky- 
rocketed to fantastic figures. As in all 
“gold rushes” there were many dubious 
characters who fastened onto the busi- 
ness. The Art Services had been going 
for some years, in a small way, and the 
bright and unscrupulous men who ran 
some of them saw a way of now using 
the free-lance artist with profit.* As you 
know, at this time most of the illus- 
trators worked only for the magazines 
(Lord! they should have stayed there), 
and knew nothing of “advertising art.” 

One of the Art Services got a num- 
ber of well-known illustrators to sign a 
paper which—purporting to be a screed 
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by Theodore Roosevelt “on the necessity 
of men with a common purpose pulling 
together”—had a kicker in it, overlooked 
by the casual artist, that enabled the Art 
Service to use the paper as an ad for 
the Service; suggesting that the artists 
who had signed the screed were affliated 
with that Service. 

One Service, having succeeded in put- 
ting in one of its men as the art editor 
of a magazine of national importance, 
intimated that if one did work for the 
magazine it would be only fair that he 
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On this page each month the 
ARTISTS GUILD, Inc., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
will present information rela- 
tive to conditions in the art market and 
will discuss the steps taken by the Guild 
to protect the artist’s interests. 
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Baumgartner, Sec’y, Earle B. Winslow, 
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be kind to the Art Service. This artistic 
blackmail could easily have set a prece- 
dent that other Services would have 
followed. 

Personally I had heard rumors of 
what was happening but it was not until 
George Illian and Edward A. Wilson 
came to my studio (both had worked for 
Art Services) and told me the complete 
story of what was going on that I was 
interested. We decided to get a small 
group of the illustrators together and 
talk things over. 

The first meeting was held in my 
studio one evening early in the spring of 
1920 where we had a lot of talk and the 
relating of personal experiences which 
showed the necessity of organizing to 
fight for our rights and to keep the Art 
Service in its proper place. 

From then on we had weekly meet- 
ings attended by more and more of the 
illustrators. Without difficulty we got 
most of the important men to sign up. 
There was some opposition from certain 
men due to the fact that they thought of 
the Guild as a closed corporation. The 
use of prominent names caused some 
irritation to men of lesser fame. One 
even wrote a letter to The Times com- 
plaining that we were a group trying to 
hog all the work and mentioning some- 
thing about the restraint of trade! Cer- 
tain members of The Society of Illus- 
trators felt that their Society could be- 
come the medium through which we 


*Just what these Art Services are, their good and bad points—from the artist’s viewpoint—will 
be explained in a future article by an Artists Guild member. 





could achieve our aims. But it was the 
sense of our group that, due to the fact 
that The Society of Illustrators con- 
tained a lot of lay members, it was im- 
possible. We decided to keep our organ- 
ization on a purely professional basis, 
without lay members or patrons of the 
arts. To my mind a kept society is no 
better than a kept woman, and its finan- 
cial and social position is as precarious. 
The Guild has always been and should 
remain a purely professional group. 

When we were finally organized we 
were invited to become an affiliated 
guild in The Authors League. We ac- 
cepted the invitation and joined them 
in a relationship that we should have 
liked to continue but could not, due to 
the question of finances. As a group we 
have common interests with the authors, 
dramatists and screen writers. 

I had been chairman of all the meet- 
ings during the Guild’s organization and 
when we were launched I was honored 
with the presidency which I held for 
two terms. 

Beside George Illian and Ed Wilson 
who worked unsparingly for the Guild 
(E. A. W. still does and George would 
if he had lived—he died early at the 
beginning of his success), I should like 
to name some of the illustrators who 
helped with work and enthusiasm; and 
I can think of no better list than that 
of the first Council members: W. T. 
Benda, Walter Biggs, Franklin Booth, 
E. J. Busenbark, Arthur William Brown, 
Charles E. Chambers, Walter Jack 
Duncan, Harvey Dunn, C. B. Falls, 
Frederic R. Gruger, George IIlian, 
Merle Johnson, Arthur I. Keller, Wal- 
lace Morgan, Edward Penfield, Norman 
Price, Henry Raleigh, Albert E. Reid, 
Henry Reuterdahl, Norman Rockwell, 
W. A. Rogers, Tony Sarg, R. F. Schab- 
elitz, John E. Sheridan, Thornton D. 
Skidmore, C. W. Svensson, W. D. 
Teague, Harry E. Townsend, John 
Alonzo Williams, Edward A. Wilson. 

As you read these names you get an 
idea of the character and position of the 
men who started the Guild. 

The Guild was organized for the pro- 
tection of the free-lance artist and I 
think that is and should be its sole pur- 
pose. All other activities are extraneous, 
even the selling of members’ work, now 
being well done by an affiliated organi- 
zation. 

As to the Art Service I think that 
some of us hoped to put it out of busi- 
ness but it has proved, apparently, that 
it is an economic necessity. However, the 
Guild did and has continued to protect 
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THE ARTISTS GUILD 


continued from page 26 

the free-lance from exploitation by the 
Art Service and by certain unethical ad- 
vertising agencies. 

One thing that the organization has 
always done from its beginnings is to 
lean backward about playing fair. At all 
the meetings that I have attended, com- 
mittee, council and open, there have 
been complete expressions of democracy 
and fair play. This has been, to me, one 
of the pleasures of my membership. 

Twenty years have passed since the 
founding of the Guild, in those years 
great good has been done, and a lot of 
men have worked hard for its success. 
Life becomes more complex all the time 
and its tempo constantly increases. Times 
change and the Guild must change with 
them. It has in the past and it will con- 
tinue to do so in the future. There will 
always be the need for such an organi- 
zation and work for it to do. Without 
the Guild there is no way for the com- 
mercial artist to speak his mind or de- 
fend his interests. 


BLIND SKETCHING 

continued from page 10 

provement in the shape and form of your 
blind sketches. It is well to date your 
book so that you may note your progress. 
Work from page one continuously 
through the book. I have had students 
who had never drawn a line in their 
lives start in blind sketching; and at the 
end of their tenth book they had ac- 
quired such thorough knowledge of 
shape and form that they were selling 
drawings to national magazines. 

Ten sketchbooks, or scribble books, 
may sound like a lot of work but when 
you break it down to 100 pages per 
book at ten seconds per sketch you find 
that you have put in a little over sixteen 
minutes on each book or less than three 
hours for the ten books. If this is too 
much for you, then, frankly, you should 
not attempt blind sketching as you are 
too lazy to be an artist. 

We mentioned above that one of the 
reasons your sketches turned out a bit 
sour was that you failed to concentrate. 
Concentration on work of any kind that 
you hope to do well is a necessity, nat- 
urally; but concentration on a ten-second 
blind sketch is so imperative that all 
other rules are of secondary importance. 
If you can’t concentrate you can’t blind 
sketch, make no mistake about that. 
Your mind rules your pencil and if your 
mind is filled with any other thoughts 
at the moment your sketch will fail dis- 
mally. As an example, you are doing the 
trafic cop on the corner. Your mind is 
clear as your line starts on its way at 
the top of his cap. As the line reaches 
his belt a thought creeps into your mind. 
Some trivial thing like, “I must remem- 
ber to pick up the laundry before five 
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o'clock.” Now look down at your book. 
The line has broken at the officer’s belt, 
wavered badly and started off again. A 
new proportion has been formed and it 
does not connect at all with the first 
line. You will experience this sad result 
time and again. Concentration for only 
ten seconds is by no means easy. It must 
be cultivated by constant application. If 
you apply yourself you can overcome it. 
The best way is to work by yourself. A 
well-meaning friend along with you can 
ruin many pages of your sketchbook. 
The pages of your sketchbook may 
measure 4x6 or a trifle more. Place your 
figures well on the page so they can run 
about six inches in height. Forming the 
habit of working your sketches this size 
will be very beneficial, as it is a good 
practical size for finished drawings. 





“Hanson! Yow’re a traitor!” 


From New York American 


Now in conclusion a few questions 
you may ask. Of what value is blind 
sketching to you? Do you remember 
how you learned to write? You learned 
the shape of your ABC’s, didn’t you? 
All right, learning to sketch is the same 
thing. You must learn the shape of 
things before you can draw them. 

Why must you blind sketch, not look 
at your pencil? Speed for one thing. 
When you look down to see what your 
hand is doing you lose two seconds. If 
you do it twice you lose four seconds. 
If the subject of your sketch is a per- 
son bending over to pick up an object, 
commonsense will tell you that the time 
element here is vital. Your model will 
have completed the action while you are 
watching your hands. The all important 
teaching in blind sketching is the edu- 
cation of the eye to shape and form. 
You get the feel of the thing and as 
you feel it you will record it. If you 
watch your hands you will lose most of 
this feel. Feeling comes from within, and 
without it no sketch—or fine painting 
—will ever amount to anything. 














PROTECTS 
AMERICAN ART 





Permanent Pigments Oil Color 
blazed the trail to surety of the 
American Artist’s technic and in 
doing so created genuine confidence 
in American made colors, now in- 
dependent of foreign materials for 
the finest colors, by initiating 
—An Entirely Permanent List of 
Colors ground in the purest and 
most durable media. 

—The Guaranteed Full Statement 

of Contents on every tube, with 

every possible safeguard to the 

artist’s technic. 

—Constant Fundamental Research 

on paint formulation and materials 

to offer the artist the best that 

scientific knowledge and _ historical 

information can afford. 

—Honest Materials and Honest 
Prices in 

Full Strength, Unadulterated 

OIL, WATER & DRY COLORS 


OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 
25c Ultramarine Blue Deep, Ultramarine Turquoise, tvory 

Black, Zinc White, Titanium-Zinc White, Yellow Ochre, 
Light Yellow Ochre, Golden Ochre, Raw Sienna, Burnt Sienna, 
Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, Venetian Red, Mars Yellow, Orange 
& Violet, indian Red. 


50c Cadmium Yeilows—Light, Medium & Deep, Cadmium 
Orange, Cadmium —— a Medium Light, Medium, 
Deep and Violet, Alizarine Crimson, Rose Fomeg Lemon Yellow, 
Strontium Yellow, Viridian, Permanent Green Light, Ultramarine 

Green, Ultramarine Red, Ultramarine Violet, Phthalocyanine 
(“Monastral” Pe Cota a Blue, — & Tiat. 


2 Blue 
50c ZINC umn: 1%” x 6” 
TITANIUM-ZINC WHITE tube 


Free informative Booklets & Color Cards 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
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The Society of [llustrators was born 


Forty years ago next 
January, when han- 
som cabs and Gibson 
girls gave tone to the 
New York scene, two 
illustrators and a busi- 
ness man sat in a 
midtown restaurant chatting. 

The talk centered around the plight 
that many illustrators found themselves 
in, due to haphazard, advance arrange- 
ments with the publishers. No accepted 
standard of payment was followed. 
Royalties fell not into the artist’s pocket. 

Said Albert to Otto, “How many il- 
lustrators do you know?” 

Otto began counting them on his 
fingers. 

“Bad,” growled Albert. “How can we 
get anywhere if we don’t know anybody? 
We ought to get acquainted.” 

And they went on chatting, delving 
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deeper into the cause of tribulations they 
knew only too well. Albert was all het 
up. Otto set his jaw. The business man 
pondered. 

But these three did not growl and 
quit. To arouse the interest of promi- 
nent illustrators, a dinner was held in 
February at National Arts Club. To it 
came Reginald Birch, B. West Cline- 
dinst, Frank V. DuMond, Henry Hutt, 
Louis Loeb, A. B. Wenzell, and F. C. 
Yohn; and the former three: Otto 
Bacher, Henry Fleming (the business 
man), and Albert E. Sterner. 

At this time, a few wise editors, by 
obtaining the best writers and artists 
available, by using fine taste and judg- 
ment and taking endless pains to attain 
perfection in reproduction and printing, 
raised their publications to such excel- 
lence that the public became magazine 
conscious, and sales leaped here and 
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“Seeing New York (The Flatiron)” 


Drawing by C. D. Gibson 


COPYRIGHT, 1905, BY COLLIER’S WEEKLY, N. Y. 
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abroad. Improvements in the new half- 
tone process began to cheapen things 
generally. Competition followed. New 
magazines sprang up like mushrooms. 
Success always has imitators. Advertisers 
nosed in where sales were high. The mad 
rush for profit was on. Mad rushes al- 
ways bting trouble. It was at this time 
the little group met to consider the fu- 
ture of illustration. 

At this dinner some illustrators met 
for the first time. Discussion on pre- 
vailing conditions followed. Mr. Flem- 
ing suggested forming a society to inau- 
gurate acquaintanceship, and form some 
plan to benefit illustrators in their busi- 
ness dealings. 

Thus the Society of Illustrators was 
born, their first formal meeting being in 
March 1901, and incorporation in June. 
Smedley became first president, Sterner 
vice-president, and Henry Fleming sec- 
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retary and treasurer. The three officers 
along with Birch and Loeb were the first 
executives, and Bacher, DuMond, Keller, 
Lowell, and Wenzell were the first Mem- 
bership Committee. 

It grew. Abbey, Frost, Gibson, Pen- 
nell, Pyle, Remington and many other 
fine artists became members. Meetings 
were at monthly dinners to which art 
editors and speaker-guests came. Many 
difficulties between illustrator and pub- 
lisher were ironed out. 

At one meeting, Wm. Travers 
Jerome, the celebrated lawyer, and 
Charles Dana Gibson had a humorous 
impromptu tilt at each other by argu- 
mentative dialogue. Mark Twain, at an- 
other, said, “Our illusions are the only 
things that are valuable to us. God help 
the man who reaches the time where he 
meets only the realities.” 

Rollicking skits were often indulged 
in by members at these affairs. From that 
grew the custom of giving an annual 
stag in music hall or theatre, which later 
grew into large shows. 

Annual exhibitions of illustration have 
been held for many years, and frequently 
sent on tour of the United States as an 
educational feature. 

When the World War broke out, 
Charles Dana Gibson was president of 
the Society. Following an appeal from 
George Creel, head of the Committee on 
Public Information at Washington, a 
group of illustrators met at Mr. Gibson’s 
studio and pledged themselves to make 
posters and do other pictorial publicity 
work for the Government. Representa- 
tives of the Society went to the Capitol. 
Red-tape was appalling. Posters made 
were found weeks later in Washington, 
still in their unopened boxes. At last a 
few appeared on billboards. Their appeal 
was immediate. A deluge of orders for 
posters came pouring in. The Pictorial 


Publicity Committee, under Mr. Gibson 
as chairman, met at the Salmagundi 
Club to enthuse a host of illustrators 
who helped in this work. Celebrities from 
overseas (Russian, French, Italian, and 
British officers on sick leave) were at 
meetings to speak. Mr. Gibson’s tact 
and humor were wonderful. As a result 
hundreds of posters were made. A group 
of illustrators, one on each day for many 
days, painted huge posters in front of 
the New York Public Library. Thou- 
sands watched. Another similar affair 
took place in Philadelphia. These fea- 
tures brought in $3,700,000 in Liberty 
Bonds. Mr. Schwab spoke in high praise 
of the tremendous effect artists’ posters 
had in speeding up production in the 
steel industry. It was of “real” and 
“potential value,” he said. 

When the war was over, most people 
said “Let’s forget the war.” One of our 
members, however, went visiting hos- 
pitals, saw the wreck which war had 
made of young men whose future looked 
hopeless. Quite a number were artisti- 
cally inclined. So Charlie Falls had a 
vision —an Art School for Disabled 
Soldiers. His plan was to have the gov- 
ernment equip the school and furnish 
necessary materials to the men. Instruc- 
tion would be given gratis by members 
of the Society of Illustrators. Washing- 
ton red-tape was almost insurmountable, 
but the School finally got into full swing 
in New York, and in hot summer; in- 
struction was at Valhalla, N. Y. For 
three years it ran. Exhibitions of the 
veterans’ work were shown at Art 
Center. A great number were enabled to 
earn their livings and go forward. 

The Society brought over a loan ex- 
hibition of English illustrations, which, 
later, went on tour through the United 
States. Several memorial exhibitions have 
been given by the Society and scholar- 


ships awarded to talented, needy stu- 
dents. 

In the early 20’s, when Ed. Penfield 
was president, Watson Barratt suggested 
the idea of putting the annual show on 
Broadway, in order to get funds for a 
clubhouse for the Society. All agreed 
that would be fine. Under Watson’s di- 
rection, two pretentious shows were given 
in which men and women members par- 
ticipated. The Shuberts made them 
over for “Artists and Models.” Royal- 
ties from these were the foundation that 
made possible a permanent home. These 
funds wisely invested. 

When Wallace Morgan became presi- 
dent, he found funds dwindling, and a 
certain amount was set aside as untouch- 
able reserved for the purpose above- 
mentioned. 

A blacksmith shop on West 24th 
Street was beautifully transformed by 
LeRoy Ward into a temporary club- 
house. The Society had its home there 
for a number of years. Now LeRoy’s 
magic has turned 128 East 63rd Street 
into grand permanent quarters. 

Courses of lectures for students are 
given each year at the Club by topnotch 
illustrators, last season’s being so enthu- 
siastically attended that unfortunately 
many could not get in, even for stand- 
ing room. 

The Club has a nice room for sketch 
class, a small library, pool table and 
squash court. 

Harold von Schmidt is the present 
president, and is faithfully carrying on 


the ideals of the Society. 
First Half of Lecture Series 


The only thing we feel we lack at the 
Society of Illustrators Clubhouse is rub- 
ber walls. Gosh, how we wish we had 
‘em! Then we could keep on inviting 
people into our very successful lectures 

continued on page 32 
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COLOURS THAT SPEAK... 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS 


If you desire the very finest colours available to the Painter in Oils, then you should try WINSOR & NEWTON’S ARTISTS’ 
OIL COLOURS. These are scientifically prepared in England from the very finest materials obtainable anywhere in the world 
quite regardless of cost; and for transparency, brilliance, and durability, they remain unequalled. 





The prices of these beautiful colours are very reasonable and there is no shortage of supplies whatsoever. Remember it is far 
cheaper to use the best in the long run. The prices of Studio Tubes are now: 


Series 1 $ .45 
Series 2 .90 
Series 3 1.50 


COLOUR CARD FREE 
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Winsor & Newton, Inc. 7! UNION SQUARE WEST, 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Detroit Technical Workshop 


BY MARION HOLDEN BEMIS 


You can’t keep Detroit down it seems. Last month you read about the 
Detroit Artists’ Market, an experiment—promising success—which seeks to 
bring together artist and buyer. The Technical Workshop is an educational 
venture, providing inspiration for local artists through contacts with Amer- 
ica’s top-ranking painters. Here is a formula that, like that of the Artists’ 
Market, might well be copied in other communities. 





EVERY PRACTICING ARTIST who 
can afford it gets to New York at least 
once a year to see pictures and talk to 
as many artists as he can meet. The idea 
of importing this much needed stimula- 
tion occurred to two Detroit painters— 
Mrs. Harry L. Winston and Mrs. James 
I. McClintock—and the results of De- 
troit’s first Technical Workshop have 
been fine and far-reaching. The plan is 
so simple and easily managed that it 
might be tried with benefit by artists in 
other cities. 

George Grosz, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Reg- 
inald Marsh and Louis Bouche were the 
four artists chosen to come to Detroit. 
Grosz and Kuniyoshi were the two 
“musts” on the committee’s list; Marsh 
and Bouche were asked because, since all 
four work at the Art Students League 
and are closely associated, it was believed 
that a unity of spirit would be main- 
tained in the Detroit Workshop, and 
this proved to be the case. Meetings 
were held in a gallery at the Scarab Club 
on succeeding Wednesdays in April. The 
Detroit group was made up of the first 
fifty artists to apply; many late comers 
were turned down since the committee 
wanted to keep the meetings intimate 
and informal. Walls of the gallery were 
hung with the work of Detroit painters, 
the wall behind the speaker being re- 
served for his own work which was 
brought over from the Detroit Institute 
of Arts’ exhibition of Fourteen Amer- 
ican Artists. 

This exhibition was one of the inter- 
esting by-products of the Technical 
Workshop. When the idea was explained 
to Clyde H. Burroughs, curator of 
American Art, he received it enthusiasti- 
cally and consented to act as chairman. 
Then the idea occurred to him that an 
exhibition held during the same month 
would stimulate interest all around. So 
he asked fourteen artists, four of them 
from Detroit, to exhibit five paintings 
each—a new idea in exhibition procedure 
—which amounted to fourteen one-man 
shows. Also it gave the four Detroiters 
a chance to see their work beside that 
of better-known men. Detroit artists 


were John Carroll, Sarkis Sarkisian, John 
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Pappas and Zoltan Sepeshy—American, 
Armenian, Greek and Hungarian, re- 
spectively. Besides the four visiting art- 
ists, Thomas Benton, John Steuart 
Curry, Waldo Peirce, Nicolai Cikovsky, 
Ernest Fiene and Edward Hopper were 
also represented. The exhibition, which 
hung for the month of April, was popu- 
lar with the public, and outstanding in 
interest. 

It is important to note that the four 
painters chosen for the Technical Work- 
shop are not the lecturing, bally-hooing 
type. They came to Detroit in a mood 
of questioning, which made for intimacy 
of approach. They were eager to find out 
what the participating Detroiters wanted 
to know, and to tell them, in all mod- 
esty, exactly what their own approach to 
painting is in all its phases—which made 
for the perfect teaching situation. All 
four men are highly regarded by fellow 
artists the world over; and if simplicity, 
honesty, sincerity, generosity, are the 
mark of big men, these four were con- 
sistently big. 

It is also important to note that in a 
city where art is heavily patronized, the 
technical workshop idea was kept in the 
artist group, and was thus completely 
professional. These fifty artists repre- 
sented every phase of the creative urge 
in Detroit: they were rich, poor, Chinese, 
Greek, Armenian, Slovakian, socialite 
painters, art teachers. But they held one 
attitude in common, a passionate inter- 
est in painting and a desire to know 
more about technic. A fee of eight dol- 
lars was charged, but artists who could 
afford it paid twenty-five dollars or more, 
which also entitled them to a private 
criticism from the visiting painters. 

Aside from the various phases of tech- 
nic discussed by the four leaders, one of 
the chief stimulations came from an in- 
creased awareness of their own environ- 
ment on the part of Detroit painters. 
Not one—Grosz, Kuniyoshi, Bouche or 
Marsh—had visited Detroit before. It 
excited them all, and in different ways. 
They all wanted to see as much of De- 
troit as their limited stay permitted, and 
their enthusiasm for what they saw was 
communicated to the hosts who accom- 


panied them, a result that may have 
lasting effects—and that could not pos- 
sibly have happened through the annual 
New York trek of which we spoke. The 
workshop also drew the various art fac- 
tions of the city together, which had a 
beneficent effect for at least four eve- 
nings. 

Reginald Marsh’s chief desire was to 
see the Ford Factory, since he is mainly 
interested in people in the mass. The 
four Detroit painters who accompanied 
him had never seen the factory, and 
none of them could drive a car! Before 
the month was over they had visited the 
factory four times, stimulated into seeing 
new facets of the picture each trip, 
through the highly trained eyes of the 
visitor. Marsh also was the embodiment 
of the disciplined worker. Before Mr. 
Burroughs had finished introducing him 
to the group, he had his coat off and 
was sketching from a model; he also 
sketched at Ford’s; and at a cocktail 
party given in his honor he sketched 
while the others drank. He talked while 
he worked, and it may perhaps have 
dawned on some of the watchers that 
the business of being a painter is, as 
Bouche later insisted, “an obsession, a 
disease, a malady, a ‘healthy sweet in- 
sanity.’ ” 

All four agreed that discipline is im- 
portant, though Grosz stressed it most. 
In fact Grosz’ whole approach was me- 
ticulous and painstaking—Germanic, in 
a word: “Do not attack nature until you 
have observed her for long periods. Find 
out her directions; observe her minutely 
and in general, until her rhythm goes 
into you. Paint directly from nature, 
never in the studio. Take color notes; 
make endless sketches. Try to invent, 
yes, and through trying, discover how 
limited you are. Observe a branch with 
leaves. It is tremendous.” 

Grosz passed around his intimate note- 
books with color data, tiny color sketches, 
drawings, notes on brushes. His brushes 
were marvelous! He passed a bunch of 
them around that he had made from 
shaving brushes, tooth brushes, any old 
brushes. “Use a different brush for every 
mood, every texture,” he said. Bouche 
on the other hand said, “Take a brush 
that you cannot control, like a long 
sable brush, and try to paint a whole 
picture with it; it’s good discipline. 
Never feel too sure of yourself. Draw 
by the roadside to get your figures to 
come alive. Shout to a passing girl, 
‘Sweetie Pie, I'll give you a quarter to 
pose for ten minutes.’ Paint your figures 
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EXPERIENCE~HONORS=SCHOLARSHIPS 
Free travel and cash are open to those who com- 
pete in the 1941 HIGGINS SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Forty-two cash prizes, scholarships to such schools as Carnegie Tech and 
Pratt Institute, a trip at the expense of Chevrolet Motors, Certificates of 
Award to all Prize and Honorable Mention winners—all these are open 
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into a landscape with the sky over them 
and the trees around them. Make them 
live; do not paint lay figures in the 
studio.” He also stressed the importance 
of foreground. “Paint a foreground you 
can walk into, and the background will 
take care of itself.” 

Kuniyoshi, on the other hand, paints 
much in the studio. He sketches in char- 
coal from a model, directly onto the 
canvas, paints at it until it loses interest 
for him, puts it away, and returns to 
it in six months or a year. “It is difh- 
cult to approach it then. You must feel 
your way as in a dark house. Finally you 
discover some point of excitement, draw 
the thread, and from it begin to weave 
again.”. He feels that every painting 
must have drama, and when one of his 
listeners asked him bluntly to point out 
the drama in one of his own still lifes, 
he said, “If you cannot see it, I cannot 
show it to you.” 

Kuniyoshi was the only one of the 
four who refused point blank to criticize 
the local paintings in the gallery, and 
many an artist felt that he was right in 
keeping the discussion general. “It is 
not important what I think of your indi- 
vidual paintings; it is the underlying 
principles of good painting that are im- 
portant to talk about.” He generalized, 
however, to the point of stating that 
most Detroit artists did not seem to 
know their medium, were inept in tech- 
nic and without the hard knowledge 
necessary to a man who makes painting 
his profession. 

Bouche was delightfully frank about 
selling and the public. “The public hates 
unfamiliar forms; the public is  senti- 
mental, it loves to see things in its own 
image. But remember that we all palpi- 
tate to the thing that pulls at our heart 
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strings. Easel painting is more fun than 
mural decoration because it is seldom 
done on commission. Since clients are 
important, have fun with them, make 
love to them, give them a good time and 
take their money. When they designate 
an impossible mural commission in the 
manner of some old master whose work 
you despise, say to yourself that paint- 
ing in that manner is good discipline. 
Because it is.” 

All four painters told what colors 
they use on their palettes, talked about 
brushes, canvas preparation, varnish, 
various mediums. Bouche was scornful of 
painters who think water color an easy 
medium; it is the most difficult of all, 
he feels. They all agreed that the artist 
must be leery of the thing he does too 
easily—unless he wants to go on repeat- 
ing himself into a cozy but unexciting 
future. 

At the last session Detroit artists 
turned in cards on which they had stated 
their preferences for next season, their 
suggestions and criticisms. The success 
of the project was attested by the fact 
that only two of the fifty artists voted 
against a second Technical Workshop. If 
it is done again another committee will 
be in charge, but the organization will 
be kept informal and elastic, since the 
spirit of the project would be lost if it 
were allowed to harden into an organi- 
zational mould. 


Meet America’s Artists 


Meet them each month in AMERICAN 
Artist. Each month they write for you 
on these pages; discuss their problems, 
disclose their philosophies, talk about 
their methods of work, give many prac- 
tical pointers which constitute a real art 
education. 











Roll Call Time 


Malvina Hoffman modeled the original 
relief from which this poster was pro- 
duced to remind us of the AMERICAN 
rED cross Annual Membership Roll Call, 
Nov. 11-30, 1940. 

During the past year the Red Cross 
has distributed millions of dollars worth 
of food, surgical dressings, clothing and 
ambulances to innocent victims of war 
in stricken European nations. It has 
rescued, clothed, housed, fed and re- 
habilitated more than 75,000 victims of 
floods, storms and disasters in the U. S. 

However, it is not necessary to sug- 
gest reasons for joining this worthy 
organization. It is important to remind 
you that Roll Call date is near, so you 
will be prepared to renew. your annual 
membership when your Local Chapter 


starts its drive on Armistice Day. 
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SCHUULS 
UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


39 Courses in creative arts and handicrafts. Faculty 
of 20. Specialized training. Rubber moulds, liquid 
lucite, liquid catalin, cast stone, marionettes, weaving, 
jewelry, sculpture, etc. Send for mew catalog. 25th 
floor studios in RKO Building (25191, Rockefeller 
Center, 1270 Sixth Ave, New York City. 








PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Mlustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 54th Year 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL === 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses— 
for beginners or advanced students : Fashion Drawing, Design, Sketch- 
ing, Life, Styling, Fashion Writing, Fabric Analysis, extile Design, In- 
terior Decoration, Windew Display, Draping, Grading, Dressmaking, Millinery, etc. 
PROFESSIONAL METHODS, TEACHER TRAINING. APPROVED BY 
REGENTS. Day & Eve. Free Placement Bureau. Sales Department for 
Students’ work. Investigate before Registering Elsewhere. Send for Circular 72. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway 52nd St.), New York 
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WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual classes 
in Portrait Painting and Lithography 





June through September 





Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 
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Pennsyivania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


Oldest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) Com- 
plete professional training. Painting, sculpture (stone 
cutting), illustration, mural painting. Also coordinated 
course with U. of P., B.F.A. degree. European scholar- 
ships, other prizes. Distinguished faculty. Catalog. 
Henry B. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


6ind year. Professional 
school offering degree 
and diploma courses in 
Fine and Industrial Art, 
as well as individual 


ourses for specific needs. Fully accredited. Distinguished 
faculty. Apply now for Fall Registration. For Catalog, address 
Box 99, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, IMinois 








Commercial 


ILLUSTRATION Sea SCHOOL 


ADVERTISING ART—FASHION DRAWING—COSTUME 
DESIGN-— PORTRAITURE ILLUSTRATION —CARTOONING 


taught in a professional studio atmosphere by nationally 
known artists, including Penrhyn Stanlaws. FREE Placement 
Bureau. Valuable contacts. Successful alumni. First awards 
in important national contests. Catalog G. Alg. 4-2446. 


Atop Flatiron Building, Sth Ave. & 23rd Street, New York City 








) School of Art 
Cavanag e 


for Advertising 


Individual instruction under practical advertising 
artists prepares for careers in Advertising Art. 
Advance as quickly as ability permits. Illustration, 
Layout, Lettering, Design, Pencil Rendering, Com- 
mercial Art. Day and evening classes. Catalog A. 


J. ALBERT CAVANAGH, Director 
19 W. 44th St., New York City. MU 2-0246 
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CRASHING THE GALLERIES 
continued from page 14 

logues or announcements, mailing ex- 
penses, etc. The gallery may also agree 
to cancel or modify its comenissions on a 
stipulated total of possible sales during 
the course of the exhibition. 


Should the dealer decide to take the 
artist on he will in all probability expect 
that future sales would be made through 
him. This arrangement is only fair, and 
ordinarily it works to the benefit of 
both. (Of course this does not preclude 
dealers from borrowing artists’ works 
from one another for special group 
shows.) It should be added that this 
matter of exclusive representation is 
primarily for painters and sculptors, 
rather than printmakers. In prints where 
there may be an edition of 50 to 100 
impressions of each subject, it is wiser 
to spread one’s work among the various 
dealers. It is only under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, when the artist gives promise 
of unusual ability, that the gallery might 
find it advantageous to handle the entire 
output. In that event the gallery will as- 
sume responsibility for the distribution. 


There are other questions, to be sure, 
which may occur to the artist, but these 
can best be answered by the gallery when 
the time comes. What the gallery can 
not answer, at least with positive assur- 
ance, is whether the artist will succeed. 
The dealer, after all, is no magician; all 
he can do is to use his influence and au- 
thority to build up a market; but it is 
up to the artist to make his work so 
compelling that people will want to buy. 
This is not to say that the sole test of 
a work of art is whether it can be sold, 
but it is a fact that may be of some con- 
cern in the business of living. Success in 
art is perhaps more difficult to attain than 
in any other field, and if the artist has 
any illusions on that score he had bet- 
ter go into something else. 


* * * 


And from a **Crashee”’ 


Just as we were about to go to press we 
received a letter from a southern artist 
who had returned to her home in Au- 
gusta, Georgia, after a somewhat dis- 
heartening attempt to “crash” the New 
York galleries. We believe our readers 
will be interested in Miss Ellen Thomas’ 
experiences in trying to get a foothold in 
New York’s art galleries. Editors 


“Reader of AMERICAN Artist, if you are 
planning an exhibition of your work in 
New York, take into account the fol- 
lowing unalterable facts. In that city 
there are many galleries of varying de- 
grees of importance, the dealers in charge 
being of equally varying degrees of pleas- 
antness. First comes the gallery that dis- 





plays pictures by well-known artists, the 
ones who have arrived. Another type, on 
two conditions will undertake to launch 
an unknown: he must give promise, rea- 
sonably enough, of being a financial suc- 
cess, which is assured by the second re- 
quirement—a tendency toward the sen- 
sational, or Boogie Woogie in the realm 
of painting. He must “set the town on 
fire” as I was told by the director of one 
of the “big” galleries. The remaining 
galleries are open to anybody willing to 
pay the rental fee of $75 a room, usually 
small, for the period of two weeks, also 
sales commissions of 25 to 33-1/3% 
Added to this, are other necessary ex- 
penses, such as express packing charges, 
programs, advertising, postage. 
“Therefore, because most of us are as 
yet unknown, the galleries in Class I 
are unattainable. Also those in Class II, 
except for the trick painters. And i 
could hardly be considered an honor to 
have your pictures accepted by Class III. 
Yet, surely in a vast city, somewhere, are 
men, kind impersonal men, on the alert 
for new talent, who have a deep interest 
in art. I admit I found one, but he isn’t 
an art dealer, with an impressive 57th 
Street address. Instead, he carries on a 
more important business from a lofty 


perch at 330 West 42nd. 


“Naturally you want to see how your 
work compares to that of other artists. 
But don’t waste time trying to do it in 
New York. Be content with recognition 
in your own part of the country. And 
keep on studying. To create from mem- 
ory, the beauty and intensity of color in 
a group of bright rubber balls is a more 
profitable artistic achievement than a 
New York show. Especially since you 
would probably have to pay for the 
show. Why take anxious thought for 
public acclaim? Paint from an inner ne- 
cessity, and for the glory of God. Noth- 
ing else matters.” 


Ellen Thomas 


SOCIETY OF ILLUSTRATORS 
continued from page 29 


until all who wanted to come in were 
comfortably seated. Well, that couldn’t 
be worked out so we are going to have 
100 reserved seats for the coming series. 
And 75c will give you a reserved seat— 
definitely numbered and guarded for 
you—50c for the rest of the places. 
Write in to the Club (128 E. 63) for 
single reserved seats, or make sure of 
having that same good seat by buying 
a reserved ticket for the series—$6.00. 


The opening gun—and boy, is he a 
big gun—will be President Harold von 
Schmidt speaking on “The Anatomy of 
Composition; How it Works.” The date 
is October 24. Be on hand at eight 
o'clock sharp. Seven more exciting lec- 
tures will follow on successive Thurs- 
days. Watch this spot for speakers. 
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Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 





Make your spare time count. In- 
crease your efficiency in order to 
increase your earning power. Mr. 
Young, internationally recognized 
authority, has prepared a com- 
plete, practical course based on 
methods successful for years at his 
American Academy of Art. Now 
his teaching is brought to your 


for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard 


Easy payments. Write to Dept. G-100 






ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 


OF ART 


Chicago, Ill. 












McDOWELL SCHOOL 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 


for Practical Fashion Work. Est. 1876. 


DAY AND EVENING SCHOOL 
79 W. 45th ST., N. Y. C., BRyant 9-3085 


Catalog. 














THOUSANDS OF STUDENTS 
artists and teachers have improved their portraits, 
landscapes and commercial art by the Vision Train 
ing Home Course from nature instead of copies. Six 
months for $35, includes materials worth $20. 
Personal instruction, St. Petersburg, Florida, winters 
and Boothbay Harbor, Maine, summers. Address 


| ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, INC. 
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Home Study courses. 
Start Now. Catalog. 


20th year. 
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116 Stamwix St. ( Willis Shook dir.) Pgh. Pa. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Four MoNTHS’ PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSES 
RESIDENT DAY CLASSES START OCTOBER 2nd 


Send for Catalog I7-R 
HOME STUDY COURSE STARTS AT ONCE 
Send for Catalog 17-C 
N. Y. SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
515 Madison Avenue, New York Citv 


18-menth Professional Courses in 


Commercial Art and Illustration, 


ice. Students from 23 states. No 
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SWAMPED! 


We are so swamped with notices of art schools and 
classes which are now getting under way that it 
would require this entire magazine to include them 
all. Having tried our best to utilize them in some 
abbreviated form, we find that our space would hold 
only a few: therefore the fairest thing seems to be 
to omit all. 

This leaves us space to offer our thanks once more 
to our many good friends in the schools for their 
continued cooperation in innumerable ways, and also 
to express our pleasure over learning that among 
most school people AMERICAN ArTisT is constantly 
growing in favor. Frankly, we were a bit afraid 
when we changed our name from Art INSTRUCTION 
to AMERICAN Artist that teachers and students 


home. Will help professionals and 

er ies in ca advertising, printing, etc. Endorsed by might take this to mean that we were so altering Our individual instruction permits beginners or 
| graduates, advertising executives. Learn and apply layout our editorial content that the magazine would be of advanced students to start any time and to 
j principles—receive individual criticism and revisions by mail. less value to them than formerly. As a matter of progress according to their own ability. Small 


fact, the content has been changed but little, and 
we have many indications that more and more 
schools are learning ways and means of utilizing our 
magazine in their daily classroom work. As an illus- 
tration of this, today’s mail brought forty-five sub- 
scriptions from the Los Angeles schools alone. The 
order reads, in part, “The attached orders are for 
classroom sets and are separate and distinct from 
any other orders for magazines of the same title 
which may have been placed for the schools listed.” 


means an uncommon thing today for every school 
in a city or system to receive at least one copy of 
AMERICAN Artist. Scarcely a mail reaches us which 
fails to bring at least one group of five or ten sub- 
scriptions from teachers or students. 

The new departments which began in September 
under the direction of The Artists Guild and The 
Society of Illustrators, are being favorably received 
in the schools. Many art teachers have long realized 
their lack of qualification to tell their students 
about vocational opportunities in art, and they ap- 
parently believe that these new departments, together 
with other articles in AMERICAN ARTIST on art as 
a vocation, will help them to advise their students 
wisely. Students in the art schools, and high school 
students majoring in art, should also find these de- 


of how-to-do-it articles. Our plan is merely to add 
to the how-to-do-it information many facts of a 
how-to-sell-it type. 

Thus by constantly endeavoring to offer an edito- 
rial program of the utmost value, we are trying to 
say to all of you who have helped us, “Thanks!” 
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SCHOOL OF 


PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


Courses in Fine and Applied Arts, Advertising, 
Costume, and Practical Design, Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Painting, Drawing. 

Special Evening and Saturday Classes. 
ENROLL NOW FOR FALL TERM 
Jamesine M. Franklin, Pres. Catalog A2 
400 MADISON AVE (48TH ST.) NEW YORK, N.Y 
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230 E. 15 ST., NEW YORK CITY GRAMERCY 5-3339 
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SCHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING - PAINTING + SCULPTURE - ILLUSTRATION 
DESIGN + ANATOMY - FASHIONS 
ADVERTISING ART + INTERIOR DECORATION 


Two-year Certificate courses in Commercial Art, Interior Decoration. 
rudividual instruction. Day, evening, children’s classes. Enrol! for Fat! 
Term Now. Catalogue. Edmund reacen, BN. A., Dirstor 
7054 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 
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ADVANCED STUDENTS who wish individual instrue- 
Advertising Arts, Lettering, Industrial Design, Fashion SEPTEMBER 30—MAY 28 tion at reasonable rates. Day 
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School of Design for Women 
je aga professional training in 


design, illustration, interior deco- 


4427 Warwick Boulevard 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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i Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. for ART CAREERS 
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MADE IN U.S.A. 
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REMBRANDT COLORS 


Studio Tubes 25¢-35c-5c 
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NEWARK, N. J. 
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the exciting new medium for 
GILDING or FINISHING 
PICTURE FRAMES & SCULPTURES 
in only 4 basic operations 


Leaf - like or textured 


Absolutely durable 
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Ask your supply store or write to 
AMERICAN 
POLYTECT CORP. 
84 University Place, New York 





QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of your 
small sketches and other opaque originals 
quickly, easily, and accurately. Postoscope 
projects them on poster board or any other 
drawing or painting material . . . right side to ... any 
_ - + + ready for tracing. Great for reproducing trade- 
arks, lettering, etc. Hundreds already in use. 
SPECIAL TRIAL Write to- day for Free booklet that gives full 
OF FER details, and special trial offer. No obligation. 


Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want to be 
without it. 











F.D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 








“WE DON’T SELL QUANTITY— 
WE SELL QUALITY” 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 








Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 
















NEW JLLUSTRATED CATALOG 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TO 


EHeAC FRIEDRICHS ca 
136 SULLIVAN STREET, NEW YORK 





NEW TRANSPARENT WATERPROOF 
COLORS FOR CELLULOID OVERLAYS 


Industrial Research Laboratories, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
manufacturers of Renaissance Products, announces a 
range of twelve transparent waterproof airbrush 
colors for spraying on celluloid. This product, the 
makers say, will satisfy the needs of critical airbrush 
artists and animators still searching for a transparent 
waterproof color that can be sprayed on celluloid 
overlays. It can be used for movable foreground ef- 
fects, lettering, etc., and is removable. For details 
and free celluloid swatch write Joseph E. Podgor 
Co., 618 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW AIRBRUSH CATALOG 


A new airbrush catalog has been received from 
Thayer & Chandler, 910 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Ill. This not only describes airbrushes and 
equipment but shows exercises in their use. This 
company will be glad to mail a copy to any AMER- 
ICAN ARTIST reader on request. 


FRAMES, FRAMES, FRAMES! 


An editor’s mail is always a source of interest, in- 
formation, and, often, of surprise. It’s a bit odd 
that so frequently a single day’s mail brings letters 
from different sections of the country touching on 
one phase or another of the very same subject. 

As an instance of this we recall a recent group of 
letters on picture frames and framing. One reader 
wrote, in effect, “I am completing quite an important 
portrait which is to be hung in a somewhat formal 
room containing various antiques of the Georgian 
period. It is essential that the frame be harmonious 
not only with the picture, but with the background 
as well. Can you tell me where I can buy, or have 
made, a frame which will meet my specifications as 
to quality and design? Cost is not a prime consider- 
ation.” 

Another letter stressed economy and durability, 
stating, “I keep a number of exhibitions of my 
paintings constantly on the road, showing in schools, 
club rooms, etc. I find that the frames are often 
abused, and have to be repaired or replaced far more 
frequently than sales warrant. Is it possible for an 
artist to buy satisfactory cheap frames—they must 
be durable—or, better yet, can he make his own and 
not have them appear too amateurish?” 

A third reader wrote, “I understand it is by no 
means difficult for an artist to finish his own pic- 
ture frames (which he buys in an unfinished state) 
so that they harmonize with his work. Can you give 
us any information as to ways of doing this, or 
tell us where such information can be obtained?” 

Some letters are on the instructive order contain- 
ing the answers to questions like those above. “I 
wonder,” offers a correspondent, “if any of your 
readers would be interested in knowing that it is a 
very simple thing for the artist to make his own 
frames of a type suitable for most of his work? It 
is possible to secure mouldings in an unfinished form 
from artists’ supply dealers or lumber mills. As the 
mitring of the corner joints must be well done, 
some artists turn to carpenters, who are often glad 
to make such mouldings into frames at a very low 
cost. If an artist is willing to pay a few dollars for 
a suitable mitre box and saw, it is by no means dif- 


The House of 
. ie 3 HEY Oerne: KR, wes 


Maker Frames 


HOLLAND 


HENRI HEYDENRYK 


Representative jor North America 
65 WEST S6th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
COL. 5-5094 
Complete stock available in 
ew York 
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WATER COLORS 
WATERPROOF COLORS 


A Product of 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Bryn Mawr,Pa,. 


RBRL SH ARTISTS & ANIMATORS 
At Last! ... Spray Renaissance Transparent 
Waterproof Colors on Celluloid for Overlays. 
Removable. Unexcelled. Write for free cel- 
luloid swatch. 


Ask Your Dealer for Color Cards or Write 


JOS. E. PODGOR CO., INC. 


618 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














(several dealer franchises still available) 


= TAWS "3 


NEW ADDRESS 


1527 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AIRBRUSHES—Wold, Thayer and Chandler. 

OIL COLORS—Rembrandt, Cambridge, Devoe, Orpi, 
Winsor and Newton. 

CANVAS—Fredrix. 

WATER COLORS—Rembrandt, Winsor and Newton, 

Talens, Schmincke, Millers. 

PASTELS—Rembrandt, Mengs, Schmincke. 

PAPERS—Strathmore, Whatman, Steiner. 

TEMPERA COLORS—Rembrandt, Martini, Triangle. 


Write for a FREE SAMPLE of our NEW LAYOUT PENCIL 
Mention AMERICAN ARTIST 





WOOD BLOCKS FOR ARTISTS 


Plank-Grain Cherry ........ lc per sq. in. 

. ” Pearwood ...... ie: Se 
End-Grain Maple . 2c =. “ia 
a a American Renwood 3c e ee 


“ “ 


Pearwood ....... 2%c “ “« 


Stock Sizes: 3 x 4,4 x 5,4x6,5x7,6x8 
and 8 x 10 inches. 


Special sizes to order 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


J. JOHNSON & COMPANY 
22 North William St., New York, N. Y. 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS 


Reproduce ALL types of posters—signs—dis- 
plays, etc., in one or more colors. Quick, pig 
ern, ECONOMICAL! For full particulars write . 


Silk Screen Supplies. Inc. 
1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














THAYER & CHANDLER AIRBRUSH 


wor the pat ticular artist 


Send for Catalog $2 


THAYER «& CHANDLER 
910 W.VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO.ILL 
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. - Full-length "'Tailor-Cut". 












NEW . . Adjustable belt, no 
buttons. 

NEW. . Strong oversize pockets, 

NEW . . Reversible front. 

NEW .. Colors: Copen Blue, 
Tan, Green, Brown, 
Gray, Champagne. 

NEW .. Melrose Linene Fabric. 


If your dealer can't supply you, 
order direct. State size — color. 
Free Folders: Melrose Artists’ 
Smocks — Children's Smocks. 

DEALERS: Send for catalogues, 
dealer aids, electrical display. 


MELROSE MFG. CO. 


387-4th Avenue 
New York City 





STURGES 
ETCHING 
PRESS 


Made tor highest quality work 


16” Double 
Geared 


Roller Bearing 


Bed 
16” wide by 
40” long 


Accurately built. Turns easily with a mod- 
erately slow, uniform motion. Will success- 
fully print aquatints or plates carrying much 
tone. Constantly used by art schools and 
leading etchers. Also made in 12- and 
28-inch sizes. Send for interesting folder 
and attractive prices. ; 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


Melrose Park, Illinois 

















Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean 

lue, Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude 
Greens, Cadmium Yellows and Reds, 
Ultramarines, Vermilions, Umbers, Sien- 
nas, etc. 


Founded 1854 - 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 































Send for the 


“in 1891 
we made 
the first 


AIR BRUSH 
CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
2173 North California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - ILLINOIS 





ficult for him to make his own frames in a com- 
paratively short time and of any desired size.” 

To illustrate this suggestion, we here reproduce a 
photograph of a mitre box which recently came on 
the market at an extremely low cost. Any reasonably 
fine saw may be used—back saw, panel, or hand. A 
friction stop is operated by a strong spiral spring 
below the set screw, and holds the saw guide from 
sliding down on the post. This makes it a simple 
thing to cut accurate angles. 








Such letters make us wonder how many readers 
would be interested in an article or articles dealing 
with this subject. Please advise. Incidentally, if you 
are interested in the mitre box shown, we shall be 
glad to tell you what it costs and where it can be 
obtained. 

Speaking of frames, we have on our desk a little 
leaflet from E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co., 136 Sul- 
livan Street, New York, N. Y., entitled How to 
Gild Picture Frames. This describes general types 
of frames and offers a number of formule for gild- 
ing and finishing. It also presents typical raw wood 
frames, giving their prices. 


Another booklet which recently came to our at- 
tention is called Artistic Picture Framing. This is 
from Arthur Brown & Bro., 67 West 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. It shows natural wood frames in 
wide variety, as well as an assortment of hand-carved 
and finished frames. It also gives prices on mats, re- 
flectors for pictures, etc. Incidentally, other adver- 
tisers have listed raw wood frames from time to 
time—see, for example, the Riebe notice on page 35 
of American Artist for May. His address is 159 E. 
60th St., New York. 


Among the many interesting materials used for 
finishing picture frames is that known as Polytect. 
This unique material is well worth the artist’s in- 
vestigation. It is advertised on the opposite page. 

As framing often involves matting, and many 
artists like to make their own mats, we gladly rec- 
ommend the X-Acto Mat Knife offered by the 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co., 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. The Cut-a-Mat, available through 
Delsemme’s Artists’ Materials Co., 67 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., is also a popular one. 


When it comes to finished frames, note the ad- 
vertisement of Henri Heydenryk, opposite, and that 
of the Midtown Frame Shop below. 

The unique frame known as Braquette, advertised 
from time to time on our pages, is excellent under 
many conditions. For particulars write Braquette, 
Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

If you would like to see an article on frames and 


framing some time in the future, be sure to let us 
know. 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


hand carved, hand finished, to suit 
the individual painting. Surprisingly 
moderate rates. 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 
605 Madison Ave., N. Y. « Plaza 8- 2818 


(bet. 57 and oe) St—4th floor) 








PERFECT euaire 
ARTI: ist 


Cheminally 


COLORS 


& Tete” 


MADE IN USA . 


>", 
= ee 


Brillianey 
q y me - Tested 


Genuine Pigments 
e Pure Linseed Oi! 
e Laboratory Tested 
e Guaranteed Contents 


Economically priced 
25c— 35c— 50c 
COLOR CHART 
Sent free. Give name of 

your dealer. 

DEALERS 
Costas tonttaris Ser ests 
sive distribution available. 

RICH ART COLOR CO. INC. 
DEPARTMENT “A” 
31 West 2ist St., N.Y. C. 





CADMIUM 
REO DEEP 


Spiifleations of contents 
Urequested by the Ammerian 
Mists Professional Leaget 
























You (ARTEX 400 
SHOULD 

HAVE MADE IN NEWARK, USA 

THIS 


SOFT ERASER FOR PENCIL WORK 


Weldon Roberts Eraser No. 400 Artex 


A soft, white eraser in a handy, bias beveied 
design for pencil work on all: kinds of paper, 
illustration board or tracing cloth. It has an 
edge or a side for every kind of erasing from 
fine line to broad surface.g 


Two sizes—No. 400 ARTEX—Se 
No. 410 ARTEX—10c 


At your art supply store or your stationer 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark, M. J., U. S. A. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 


Wadon Roser & GRAN 








REFERENCE PICTURES 


500 subjects artists need daily 


Make a live file 
out of your “‘morgue”’ 


Send for complete list and prices 


DRAKE 


ARTIS F tk as 


481 Main St. New Rochelle, N. Y. 




















BOOKS 


THE STUDENT'S 
ART SERIES 


Here is a new series of books on various 
branches of art by a group of authors each of 
whom not only is a well-known specialist and 
a fine artist, but also has the gift of handing 
on the fruits of his experience in the simplest 
terms. Each book is specially designed to give 
the student that guidance which will encourage 
sincerity and individuality of style. 





In addition to their practical value to the 
student, these books give invaluable help in 
art appreciation. They are profusely illustrated. 


11 Volumes 7%" x 935" each $1.75 


MODERN STILL LIFE PAINTING IN OILS 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN PASTEL 
MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 

LINE ENGRAVING 

COLOR WOODCUTS 
WOOD-ENGRAVING 

OIL PAINTING 

LIFE DRAWING 

ETCHING 


Write for Descriptive List of Art Books 








ITMAN 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
2 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 








A THOUSAND DRAWINGS OF 
_§ HANDS on plates 5 x 7 illustrating the 
, anatomy of the hand and hands of men, 
women and children in numerous and 
varied positions depicting social functions, 
professions and trades. 
By Victor Perard 
author of “Anatomy and Drawing” 


Price $3.00 
FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Distributors 


43 West 23rd Street, New York City 








A gay study of basic principles 


| Adventuring in Art 


| | 





Good reading . . . practical instruction . . . $1.68 | 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York, N.Y. 














¢ “]* —_—— OFF THE faess 


MaltrD Foster 


"HOW TO DAAW ANIMALS" 






PRICE *LOO EACH 
AT YOUR DEALER 











HAS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRED? 


Won’t you send your renewal in today? 
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BOOS 


AN ALPHABET SOURCE BOOK 
By Oscar Ogg 
HARPER & BROTHERS, $3.50 


Among all the books on art which through the 
years may have found their way to your little pri- 
vate library how many are art? How many have 
such physical beauty—in paper, typography, illus- 
tration and binding—that it gives you a spiritual 
lift merely to handle them, to turn the pages eagerly 
and to feel the presence, at each turn of the page, 
of a truly creative mind and heart? Because such a 
book is so seldom come upon, we take pleasure in 
letting ourselves become a bit rapturous about this 
volume by Oscar Ogg. It is a big book, 9x12-inch 
pages and nearly an inch thick. Its purpose, as the 
name implies, is to acquaint the reader with the 
family history of letters so that “he should be able 
intelligently to use the alphabets as source material, 
as indications of an approach, an imaginative stimuli, 
as models for his own efforts rather than for mere 
parrot-like copying.” There are a few alphabets for 
copying, but it is a book for the serious student who 
looks upon lettering as a fine art and is ambitious to 
be something more than a hack letterer. If the kind 
of instruction herein furnished were more generally 
offered in our schools we should see fewer “junky, 
hard-to-read, amateur showcards which clutter the 
public libraries, store windows and church bulletin 
boards of any small town, proclaiming in tortuous 
symbols that the high school glee club will present 
‘The Mikado.’ ” 

lt is a coincidence that this book and the 
Elements of Lettering by Benson and Carey, reviewed 
in September, should appear at the same time. Both 
books—although quite different in treatment—have 
the same general objective, and both books merit the 
same claim of excellence. 


UNDERSTANDING PICASSO 
By Helen F. Mackenzie 
Sponsored by Art Institute of Chicago 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, $2.00 


Whether or not one ever expects to enjoy this sensa- 
tional Frenchman, it ought to be some satisfaction 
to find a logical explanation of what seems to many 
to be a series of graphic insanities. This is a portfolio 
of twenty 12x16-inch plates. Each plate illustrates 
the various “periods” in the artist’s development: 
and alongside his own pictures are works by others, 
sometimes contemporaries, sometimes examples from 
remote centuries and primitive peoples—influences 
which are reflected in that particular period. The 
portfolio is based upon an exhibition held in the 
new Gallery of Art Interpretation of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. 


ADVERTISING 
First Aid to Business 
ADVERTISING WOMEN OF NEW YORK, INC., $2.50 
47 West 34 Street, New York 


For ten years, Advertising Women of New York, 
Inc., has conducted a Survey-of-Advertising Course, 
designed to give young women students a view of 
precisely how the advertising business works. The 
aim has been to give a complete picture of advertis- 
ing—its basic significance, its production, and _ its 
distribution. 

This book comprises a multigraphed report of the 
lectures which made up the 1939-40 Survey Course. 
Viewed as a whole it presents an accurate picture 
of the advertising profession as it is actually func- 
tioning today. Since much of the content covers art 
and design it should be of practical interest to our 
readers. 


THE ARTS IN THE CLASSROOM 
By Natalie Robinson Cole 
THE JOHN DAY Co., $1.75 


This book shows how an intelligent, sympathetic 
and kindly teacher released the creative spirit in 
her pupils and set them free to work things out 
according to their own inner feelings; and to express 
themselves in painting, clay work, block printing, 
drawing and writing. 





BOOKS 


THE ARTS AND MAN 


By RaAyMoNp S. STITES 





Antioch College 


In press—ready November 1 
This distinctive forthcoming book presents the story 
of the development of man’s arts from the nature 
dances of the cave painters to modern motion pictures, 
The varied art expressions in different cultures are 
seen to have been determined by complex geographical, 7 


racial, political, and economic forces, each of which 
eventuated in some distinctive style. 


McGRAW - HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
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SOURCE BOOK 
By Oscar Ogg 


° . a book for the serious stu- 
dent who looks upon lettering as a 
fine art and is ambitious to be 
something more than a hack let- 
terer . * says ERNEST W. 
WATSON in American Artist 
about this exquisitely designed 
letterer's manual. An _ authentic 
history of lettering as well as 
sound copybook for students, 
calligraphers, commercial and 
fine artists, book designers, 
etc. Covers twelve classic 
styles giving their modern) 
counterparts. si 


49 E. 33 St., N. Y. ¢ 













130 plates 
13 full alphabet: 
Size 12” x 91%” 
Boxed $3.50 


HARPER‘S 














PEN DRAWING 


by Arthur L. Guptill 


























A Good Elementary Book 
AMERICAN ARTIST 
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POTTERY 
Its Craftsmanship and Its Appreciation 
By Edmund deForest Curtis 


HARPER & BROTHERS, $2.00 





The author of this volume has taught pottery for 
eighteen years at the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Arts in Philadelphia. In addi- 
tion to the references to historic masterpieces, which A 
constitute the appreciation angle, the practical value ; 
of the book is found in its exposition of newly 
veloped formulas and texts to help the craftsman to 
turn out pottery of improved design and greatet 
durability. 





CREATIVE ARTS 
By Jane Betsey Welling and A. G. Pelikan 
MENTZER, BUSH & CO., CHICAGO 


A series of 8 work books, one for each grade, in | 
public school art courses. Planned on a broad base | 
of social and artistic interests and designed to present 
the fundamentals of art education. Mentzer, Bush & 
Co. has produced many editions of school books 
which have been used extensively in America’s schools ™ 
through state adoptions. 





American Artist 





